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Violets. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD, 


Dear little faces, cool and moist with rain, 

Lift up your heads and kiss me once again. 

Your breath, so fragrant, fills my heart with 
rest; | 

Your gentle presence makes my spirit blest. 

] whisper to you words of tender love; = 

You nod and smile. then raise your eyes above, 

Ah, yes! ] know the story you would tell: 

Our gracious Father doeth all things well. 

He made you /¢t/e, yet He made you great; 

Who can compute the worth of man’s estate? 

One may be feeble, and in body spent, 

And yet fulfil the part by Heaven sent. 

Good-night—I kiss each tiny face once more; 

]’ll not forget you on the better shore. 


BERKELEY, Cal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 
BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Your correspondent. left San Francis- 
co in due season, crossed the great 
mountains leisurely, and, within two 
days, was in full sight of an open coun- 
try—the prairies, God’s own meadow- 
land, seeded by his own hand, and re- 
sponsive with luxuriant beauty; a peace- 
ful, orderly land. From the “summit” 
to Omaha, it is a treeless slope, with a 
superb grass surface, and on to Chicago, 


‘*Such an up and down 
Of verdure! Nothing too much up and down, 
A ripple of land, such little hills the sky 
Can ong to tenderly, and the wheat fields 
climb.” 


_ Without a miss or a delay we were in 
Liverpool, within twelve days from Au- 
burn, California. Ten days more and 
we responded to the roll call of dele- 
gates in the first International Congre- 
gational Council since the memorable 
one recorded in Acts xv; and this one, 
like .its original, “adjourned” without 
putting ‘a yoke upon.the neck of the 
disciples, which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear.” : 

The British, Colonial, Foreign, and 
American delegation appeared in their 
places punctually, and maintained their 
attendance faithfully to the end. Among 
these were the flower of our denomina- 
tion, all of whom appeared regal as 
they leaned, positively and unmistakably, 
to the Sun of Righteousness. Rev. 
Drs. Dale, Parker, Rogers, Fairbairn, 
Brown, of England; Thomas, Evans, of 
Wales; Simon, Gladstone, of Scotland; 
Bevan of Melbourne; Tasuku Harada 
of Japan; Waldenstrom of Sweden; 
men than whom there are no greater, 
no better in Christendom. In running 
our eye over the serried rows in City 
Temple the evening of Dr. Goodwin’s 
sermon, we were struck by the number 
of thoughtful and strongly marked faces 
present—faces which told of both in- 
tellectual and spiritual power; the faces 
of men and women. who -claimed and 
exercised the right to think, for them- 
selves. 
the privilege of addressing so choice an 
audience. An_excellet hymn-book, in 
pamphlet form, the 
pews, affording the immense assembly 
ample opportunity to share in the ser- 
vice, of song. It was a season with the 
good and the gréat, and a “time of re- 
freshing fromithe Lord.” 

Our own American delegation wa 
certainly répresentative, and compared 
favorably with those from. other lands, 
We were treated hospitably, fratetnally, 
nobly, by Our cousins“ whose fathers 
fought under Cromwell, and won for 
England permanent reforms. Revs, 
McLean and Benton never, within our 
knowledge, appeared to better advan- 
tage, and admirably sustained the good 
repute of the Golden State. Twenty- 
eight Council delegates were assigned to 
occupy London pulpits on ‘Council 
Sunday”; of these twenty-three . were 

Americans. Your correspondent was 
favored with the privilege of occupying 
the pulpit of duewer’ Clapton, Rev. W. 
Pedr Williams, pastor,and said~to be 
one of the forerttiost men of the younger 
generation “of London’ preachers. - He 
is greatly beloved by his ple; and 
not related to the writer, the name 
might imply, except by way. of Gomer, 
the son of Japheth, the son of Noah, 
The audience completely filled the 
house, below and in the galleries, and 
God’s promised spirit seemed within the 
assembly. 

There were no time consuming dis- 
cussions, and such motions as came in 
routine were promptly moved by one 
secretary, seconded by another, and in- 
stantly approved by the body. Of course, 
there were a few brethren who had 

“something to say” on every topic, and 


always had a shot in the. locker which. 


might as well or better have been fired 
anywhere, or in Alaska, or upon any oc- 
casion. This is the expected which al- 
ways happens, and it is impossible to 
abridge the disproportionate frequency 
of otherwise prudent men. 

The Council was pre-eminently evan- 
gelical. It was liberal, but not lax. It 
was pronounced, but not rigid. It had 
no disposition to define dogma, but an 
evident desire to exhibit the Christ 
Spirit. It desired and brake the bread 
of life with heavenly fervor; but had no 
appetite for unscriptural food, even 


“a true story.” A large, burly, raw son. 
of Erin was thrown by circumstances 
among a number of Protestants. It was 
Friday. The bill of fare included beef 
soup. He was urged totry some. . Pat 
declined, as he ate no meat on that day. 
“But,” said one, “this is not meat, it is 
only soup.” ‘‘Faix,” said Pat, “yez 
moight as wil ate the divil as to dhrink 
his broth.” Once only in the Council 


an ancient and chronic form of diluted | 


unfaith appeared, only to quietly slip in- 
to silence. | 
No higher point in interest was reach- 


PACIFIC”—III. 


The Promises and the Contents of the 
First Number. | 


BY REV.. S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


Tue Paciric was commenced with a 


| definite purpose. That purpose was 
' clearly stated in the leading editorial of 


the first number of the paper. The 
main points of that editorial were as 
follows: 

“The paper will contain a summary 
of the news of each week, and some 


most active and generous members of 
the Howard Presbyterian church, and i 
one of its officers to this day... . | 


Dr..R. E. Cole, of the. dentist. firm 
of Cole & Parsons, corner of Kearny 


| and Clay streets, office windows looking 
} out on the Plaza. A great many here 


and in Oakland remember him as a 
man of great worth and a generous sup- 
orter of everything good all through 
California's darkest days. . It. was not 
long ago that he passed away.. 


Captain F. W. Macondray of the 
firm of Macondray &. Co., consistirg 
then of Captain Macondray, R..S. Wat- 


| R.-E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street,Oak 


mighty hand of God could save us. 
as it-seemed impossible for us to remain 
In’ the house any longer, lest be 
—= | drénched, Nena had a bright thought, 
-| and that was to bore auger holes in the 
floor, above and ‘below. | 
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in Doctor’s workshop—which had been 
crushed by the’storm. ‘This brought re- 
| lief, and I lay down and let the natives 
watch until the morning dawned. Thurs- 
| day we looked out to see our fair Kusaie 
| So painfully changed! Its hills, before 

so green to their very summits, look as 
brown as though a fire had swept over 


All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to\Miss Grace E. 


__ | your paper, which tellsithe day of the month of 


|"draft'or express to Tue Pactric, No. 


‘printed or folded, send ‘postal card to ‘THe Pa- 


ie 
| 


Just 


Ned found one 
auger in the house—all the others being 


of a Congrezational church, and the 


ed than the evening Revs. Gladstone, - 
Gladden and Ben Tillett presented the 
subject of ‘Social Problems.” It will 


selections of a miscellaneous kind. 
| The articles will be mostly of a religious 


be gratifying for absentees to know, as , and practical sort, with a view to form 
it was for those present to enjoy, that | the mind and regulate the conduct. — It 


these questions were treated with rare | will advocate all that is holy, lovely, ex- 
wisdom and power. Rev. Gladstone is | cellent, and of good report. It will be 


an eminent pastor in Glasgow; Gladden ' neutral in nothing. — It will aim to be 
is one of our best informed upon these somewhat, wherever it may es | tt 
matters, and Ben Tillett is the leading will Ercat of the 


figure in the labor movements of Great Goepel, maintain the sanctity of the. 
Britain. He is a Christian, a member Sabbath, PETE morality, and. 

ee | urge obedience to the laws of God and 
man. The field of politics it will 
avoid—but any crooked policy. will be 
the early future. His words were hopeful | very likely to fall in its way. It ah 00 


ing the distressed classes by leveling up, | the advocate of that which is needful 


writer has substantial grounds for expect- 
ing to hear him in Plymouth church in 


son and James. Otis, commission mer- 


ondray or remark the universal respect 


over the station reported a ship coming ' 


/Co.,—is one ofthe very few that has 


chants, Sansome street near Pine. No 
San Franciscan of the time of which we 
write could fail to know Captain Mac- 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


- Remember, the annual meeting in San 
Remember, the date is September 3d. 
Remember, every auxiliary should send 
one or more delegates. 
Remember, it is time to gather in the 
orange crop. The Third church San 
‘rancisco, announce an “orange peeling 


into the harbor. Just now the brick!) . 
store which he built on Sansome street, | and pitting” for August zoth. Let us 


| f similar occasions else- 
and which was fortunate in escaping the — a 


fires, has been pulled down and is to ber; every 
be replaced by a more modern struc- ? 


ture. The firm name—Macondray & tal to Mrs. 


in which he was held. I seem to see 
him now riding about town on his black 
pony, with his cavalry style of hat on 
his head, making quick time to the top 
of Telegraph Hill if the signal arm 


hue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F, ; 


them; trees without number are torn up 
by the roots or shattered to pieces. At 
South Harbor every house is down but 
one, and ‘hat has no roof. At Lellu 
seven houses only are reported as habit- 
able, and these were only kept so by 
constant propping. At Malam very few 


houses were down, but the waves were 


so high and furious that the water came 
into the houses,so that the people had to 
hang around the sides of the houses in 
order to keep out of it. Weare so sorry 
for the poor natives! It will take years 
before bread-fruit will be as abundant 
as it has been,’and it takes nine months 
for taro to ripen. 7 

The ladies on the hill fared far worse 
than we. Being higher up and _ less 


not easy guessing the place, 
point of seniority, has first claim; but, 


Rarely has: minister’ or lectuter | 


not by leveling down, and desired to’ to every one. No topic that a serious- 
quiet uneasiness by promoting society as 
far as possible to an equal plane. | 
“Gallant little Wales,” on account of 
the tithe-war raging fiercely there, came 
in for her full share of nonconformist 
sympathy. That sympathy was vocifer- 


ously expressed by our English, Scotch | Siastical body. It would be on friendly 


and Irish brethren when Rev. Dr. Evans 
of Wales referred to it in his admirable 
address. The American brethren, so 
far as they are able to realize the strug- 
glein Wales, are not one step behind in 
their sympathy for and their admiration 
of our Congregational people in that 


sturdy land. Rev. Evans is the chair- 


man-elect of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and is a man of 
great power and eloqgence. ee 
The next Council will be held in the 
United States, probably in 1901. It is 
Boston, in 


in point of majority of Congregational 
churches, Chicago is at present ahead, 
while Minneapolis, next to Saratoga, is 
the foremost place in our country for 
large religious gatherings. The Council 


in London represented more Congrega- 


tionalists than the entire population of 
England when the A/ayflower sailed in 
1620, and there is no telling what claims 
for the next Council may be represented, 
nor by whom. ‘The denomination was 
never so strong as now, and the halo of 
heaven’s benediction never more visible 
upon her great missionary enterprises in 
all lands. 


| * We shall long remember London, .a 


lively, enterprising city of four and a 
half million souls. = 
chief | 
Of cities, capital of virtue, vice! — 
Great world of which the wonder grows! 
Was the fair city of the violet crown 


| The eye of Greece? This is of a// the earth.” 


We received hospitality of characteristic 
British warmth. The Daily ews gave 
us full reports—no, better ever given. to 
any religious gathering of kindred char- 
acter. ‘The Associated Press was just 
and generous. Thanks, sincere. In- 
deed, it would be ungracious to close | 
without even thus publicly acknowledg- ' 
ing our debt of gratitude as Americans 
to the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, under whose auspices the 
Council was held. An Orieutal poten- 
tate, such as the Shah, fancies it due to | 
his dignity to conceal his emotions of 
pleasure and wonder from those around 
him, even though they are his hosts. 
Guests of this kind are always rather | 
trying. But we have not so learned the 
Lord Jesus, When good people take 


some trouble to please their guests, and Ta 
are frankly anxious that their visitors | 


shall be pleased, they like and have rea- | 


son to expect to have proofs that they | 


have succeeded in their object. The 
expense of the Council to the ‘‘Union” . 
must have amounted to thousands of 
dollars. Never was sucha burden more 
cheerfully borne. Never were. the ar- 
rangements more complete or better cal- 


minded man ought to consider will be 
beyond its range. Its spirit, so far as 
its conductors have such a spirit, will 
be broad and catholic. It seeks noth- 
ing but truth—nothing but goodness. 
“This paper is the organ of _no eccle- 


relations with every such body. Its 
editors have decided views and _ prefer-. 


-ences of their own, but these are not to 


be prominent in the paper. Plain, out- 
spoken, downright, they will utter all 
their minds. They commit themselves 
and THE PaciFic to the good provi- 
dence of God, and the good will of the 
churches and people, and set themselves 
hopefully to their allotted tasks.” 

And now, after forty years have gone. 


' by, it can be seen whether THE PaciFic 


has fulfilled its pledges as here given, 
There are some who have been its sub- 
scribers from its- beginning, and they 
can judge of the course it has pursued. 
For more than a generation it has made 
its weekly visits to many homes, and 
men and women now in middle life as- 
sociate THE Paciric with their earliest. 
recollections. 
When the paper was commenced. 
there were hardly more than twenty 
Protestant churches in all California, and. 
these were in their infancy, none of them 
being more than a year or two old. As. 
years went by, and churches multiplied,,. 
and the denominations grew stronger, 
they needed papers of their own, and. 
one after another was, established, till. 
now all the leading denominations have, 
their newspaper organs, and THE Pa-. 
ciFIc is left to the Congregationalists, 
The contents of the first number were 
varied,. The proper sphere of | the reli- 
gious press was well discussed, There 
were one or. two articles appealing forci-. 
bly to young men recently fe6m Eastern | 
homes not to abandon Sabbath-keeping, | 
total abstinence, and the virtues of a 
pure life. One excellent column-and- 
a-half article described the ‘‘state of the 
country,” under the heads: ‘‘Commerce,” 
“The Mines,” “Agriculture,” ‘Our 
cial State,” ‘‘Politics,” “Religion.” It 


is a graphic and truthful record of that | 


time. A column was given to the re- 
view of educational matters, as they 
stood then, by T. J. Nevins, afterward 
Superintendent of Schools. The last 
page was wholly occupied by a sermon 
on “Haste to Be Rich,” by Rev. T. 
Among the news items mention is 
made of the receipt of a box of apricots 
as a present from Los Angeles—a great 
rity in these parts in those days. 
The dedication of the Howard Presby- 
terian church (S. H. Willey, pastor) is. 
noticed, and the remark is made that 
‘there is but one place of worship in thé 
State more commodious and tasteful 
than this.” 

It is very interesting to look over the 
names of the advertisers in this number 
of THe Paciric. Captain E. Knight, 


culated to make us feel. “perfectly at | for instance, agent of the Pacific Mail 


home.” 


ticular. 
‘¢ All hail! thou noble land, | 
Our fathers’ native soil! — 


They succeeded in every par- 


Though ages long have passed 


Since our fathers left their home, be. 


Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 


Steamship Company. A rate man that. 
A business man capable of handling the 


| largest affairs, and yet a Christian whose 


light never failed to shine, even in Cali: 
fornia. he worry and strain of a very 
responsible position broke him down in’ 


world 


come down unchanged from the early 


years, and is yet prominenton Market St. 

Only one. law firm appears in the list 
of advertisements—that of Halleck, 
Peachy & Billings. Mr. Billings was 
one of the very few lawyers of that day 
in San Francisco who took an interest 
in religious matters, but he was a will- 
ing and generous helper in all our more 
important undertakings. In the mat- 
ter of THE Paciric, he was with us in 
the beginning, and never failed us in 
times when deficiencies of income had 
to be made up. When important issues 
had to be met, he took time to help us 


with his pen. But no room remains— 


for the mention of the names of other 
advertising firms. They were composed 
of young men who did their full share 
in the work of founding the business of 
this city, but only a very few of them 
remain to see its great development as 
it is to-day. cit 
- Qur correspondence from abroad was 


quite extensive. Rev. Dr. G. H. Atkin- 


son volunteered to write to us from Or- 
egon and the North, and Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell, then of Salem, Mass., kept us 
regularly informed of matters at. the 
East. In addition, to these, many of 
our former classmates wrote us occa- 
sional letters from different parts of the 

where they had gone as mission- 
_ So much concerning the outlook and. 
the plans. and purposes of THE PaciFic,, 
when its first number was _ issued forty 
years ago. And now, as I look back on 
its course, through these years, I see that. 


| it has borne its part well in fulfilling the 


purposes for which it was established. 
It has helped to preach the Gospel 
throughout all these. Pacific States and 
territories. It has: béen true to the 
evangelical faith. It has been the earn- 
est advocate of missions, home and for- 
eign. In our State affairs, as early as 
1852 it took a decided stand in favor of 
the establishment of free public schools. 
It took an equally decided stand against 
the manufacture, sale and use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, wine and beer included. 


ing and exposing: the plot by which it 
was intended that;our State should be 


‘divided,.and the Southern., half opened. 


to the introduction of slavery. And it 
did its share in creating the public sen- 
timent that resulted in'the overthrow of 
slavery itself. With the great body of 
the best citizens of San Francisco it 
stocd for the punishment’ of crime, and 
the honest ordering of public affairs. 
And when in 1856 there was no way of 
accomplishing this ‘but by means of a 
Vigilance Committee, it gave that body 
its full and hearty support. In these 
things it can now congratulate itself on 
the wisdom of its course. To its early: 


| friends, who have given it their support 


through trying years, the name of THE 
PaciFic is precious, and they earnestly. 
hope that its future will be one of grow- 


ing power and usefulness. 
1222 Pine St., San Francisco. 


The eleventh annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of California will convene in the 
city of Sacramen‘o, October 14th to 
18th. The State Committee are putting 


~ ful I was there were so many! They were 


It took a prominent part in discover- . 


, floor was wet, but I had a fire built in | 
_ the’ stove'where they could warm and and seemed to think the wind was whist- 
_ dry themselves, and cook bread -fruit,” jing for’ her special delight. 


sheltered than we, the wind was fearful. 
Miss Smith kept up and worked. until 
compelled to go to bed. Shingles came 
off, and the roof leaked in several places. 
ae — | | The house leaned to an angle of thirty 
On Monday morning we all remarked degrees, and_ the girls pushed with all 
that it looked as though we were going their might to keep. the partition from 
to have a rainy day, and sure enough Wwe falling on their precious teacher, as it 
did; on Tuesday the storm developed in- seemed about to do. © Miss Hoppin was 
to a westerly gale. Early in the after- _needed everywhere, and what could they 
noon the rain began to beat into the west have done without her? Some of the. 
end of our house, as never before, around Gilbert boys helped one night under her 
the windows and where the sheets of direction. I told the Kusaians that I 
iron roofing lap. Old clothes, bed- | would pay them if they would take turns 
quilts, and pieces of sacking, were used and work all night during the storm, but 
in a lively manner, but I soon saw that when it was over, and: I handed them 
the children and I were not equal tothe the pay, Nena said, “I can’t take any 
task, so I sent to Mr. Rand for some of ' pay. we should have died if you hadn't 
his boys to help; Alonzo and two Kusai- | taken care of us these three days when. 


{ 


MICRONESIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. 
PEASE.—aA STORM. 


| 


ans, who were working for him, came. our houses were blown down.” Sanh 
The storm grew fiercer, and we exerted , On Sunday, though the hurricane was: 


ourselves the harder. ‘Two men worked past, it rained again, and some of. the _ 


until midnight; then Nena, one of my ' old people were cold and did not like to- 


_ neighbors, came and worked the rest of gtir from their shelter, but fourteen of 


the night with Mr. Rand’s third Kusai- the Kusaians assembled in our sitting- 
an. I took the children all into my room, and we had a meeting that did us 
room, and tried to lie down in peace and good. Miss Fletcher and Miss Palmer 
sleep, but that was out of the question; are again homeless, and many of their 
and every little while I went up stairs to belongingsspoiled’ Sigra’s house stands, 
see how they were getting on, and “lend and he kindly gives them that until 
a hand.” We’ have, of course, a great they decide what to do. The destruc- 
many tins, large and small, and we keep tion at Lellu is greater than anywhere 
the empty ones in the attic. How thank- else; there is a prospect of a famine. 
The leaves of which they make thatch 
are, in many places, torn to atomis; so all 
they can do is to make very small tempor- 


scattered about, and I cannot tell you | 


how many large, hard bread pans were 


filled with water rung from the cloths, ' ary houses of the thatch blown off their 


- Tuesday afternoon the Channons, with houses, and wait for leaves to grow. 
their three babies, fled in terror from They must make cord to put their, hous- 
poe to es together. Multitudes of bananas are. 
their a roof up o the blown down, so more must be planted 
toak uge at , at once, and sweet potatoes also, as these 

: ucts. For forty-ei ours Mrs, Rand. 
Lord, speak’ peace to the troubled ele- sent me my reals! kd I did not dare to 
leave the house with Anna in it, and it 
a partial lull, and we said the worst IS would have been cruel.to have taken, her. 
over; but the wind shifted into the north | out, unless it had been to seek a better 
and east, and redoubled its fury. The refuge and save her life. Now, we wait, 


rain came down in streams ‘in every part’ and hope, and pray, that this hurricane — 


of the house but the south corner, where may not have sent our dear ones on the 


_my bedroom is. It ever came in there’ syjr to a watery grave. Of. course, 


a little, but the Lord mercifully kept it | many of our goods are injured by the 
away from baby’s crib, from’ my bed water which came into the house, but 
where the boys lay, and from the lounge friday and Saturday I was able to get 
which I had carried in there and lay up- our tins and cases of flour out of the 
on part of the time ‘when I’ ‘could Go" mud, in which they were standing in the 
nothing else. The water was getting store-room, and get the place cleaned. 


deeper on the floor, and what were we' to The rice and beans for the school are, I 


hope, uninjured. We had to begin in 
Ned had not watched his care-taking the attic and work down, lest there be 


father for' naught all these years, and” must and filth, which would induce sick- 


thought of some things to do that I had ‘ness. The native books were stored in 
not thought of, and Frank’ ‘kept faithful the church, most of them in a large,. 
guard over baby when she was not asleep, tight cupboard, covered with tin, and. 
as my bed was the only safe ‘place for’ painted; but, those which were still in. 
her outside of her own crib. How the boxes were soaked and nearly ruined. I 
o some wo Of our calves and 
one’ after another of the’smaller houses, ' two milking goats perished in the storm. 
boy Secret, we poured Out Our hearts in grat- 
Baby was very jolly through the storm, 


which wasfalling everywhere. Ourbeau-| At'two places the hurricane has thrown. 
tiful mango and lime trees, which have yp g wall on the reef for some distance so- 
been such a help to us since our return ' nish that the breakers cannot be seen. 
in 1886, were some of ‘them torn up by | above it, and this makes a smooth pas- 
the roots. Trees of every sort went over, 


| the prime of life, and he died of: brain 
| Henry Haight, the responsible head 


And ever from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 


forth every effort to work up a large as though they had only been straws. 
delegation, and it is expected it will be | The Channon’s roof went entirely, and 


sage for canoes between the shore and it,. 
which used sometimes to be very rough. 
The oldest natives on the island remem- 


though it might be offered in palatable 
form. The writer recalls an incident, 


‘¢ We are one!” . 


We should believe, or at least assume, 


. _ Of the banking house of Page, Bacon, 
PLyMOUTH CHURCH, San Francisco. ¢ (Co, in Francisco, 


; whose home was one of the brightest 


ornaments of social life in this city, and 


the best about people from whom we who was a ready and generous helper in 
differ, and not the worst. More misun- every good cause. : ) 


derstandings come from the disposition | 


to think evil of those who are opposed 
tous. If we think evil of them let us 
keep it to ourselves, until it becomes 
necessary to take definite action against 
them for some evident sin.—/ndepen- 
dent. 


David N. Hawley, of the firm of Hawley, 
Sterling, & Co., is one of the few men 
of that day who continues in business in 
this city to this time, though the firm 
ceased to exist long ago. Fires dealt 
hardly with them again and again. 


Mr. Hawley was one ‘of the earliest, 


the largest Convention which. has ever 
been held in connection with the Asso- 
ciations of this State. Able gentlemen, 
both laymen and-clergymen, will partici- 
pate in the programme, which will be of 
a most practical nature. Every Asso- 
ciation in the State is entitled to ten 


delegates, with one for every additional 
one hundred members or fractional part 


thereof, but only those who are active 
members, or identified with evangelical 


churches, can be sent ‘as representatives 


ized many times that but for my husband’s 


‘which Ihave not had. But it seemed 
this night “sothing but the AP” comet: 


the rain came pouring in upon all their 
possessions; Our house did not shake 
much, but there was constant danger that 
the wind would find a place to get under 
one sheét Of roofing, and: then all would | 
yo as though it were paper. I have real- 


ber hearing others tell of just such an- 
other hurricane eighty or ninety years 


Michigan has amended its State laws. 
so that children suffering from. con-. 


increasing vigilance to have everything 
about us strong, prepared for any emer- | 
gency, and always in order, I should 
have had many a tale of trial to relate 


cluded from public schools. 

M. Camille “Flammarion, the astron- 
omer, has recently announced the dis- 
| Covery 


~ 


ago, which lasted but one day and night. 


sumption or chronic catarrh must be ex- 


in Algeria of a’ remarkable . 
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ADDRESSES AT THE INTERNATIONAL | controversy, but I must, desist. a | the character of the Fathers: shall” be of the monopoly of the East In- ent-time there is: apparently ‘no Sabbath 
! COUNCIL. proof of the earnestness and seriousness | maintained. * * * a : ~ | dia Company as much as they loathed in Hong Kong; public builjings are 


DR. R. W. DALE'S REMARKS AT THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE COUNCIL, | 
_ This is an hour of great joy. Large 
numbers of us have never seen each 
other’s faces before, but we are not 
strangers (hear, hear). We are sons of 
the same God, and, coming together in 
the name of Christ, we are conscious of 
our kinship. Strangers, we know each 
other better than we know many men 
whose face and form have been famil- 
iar tous from our childhood. Before 
any man speaks in this Council his 
deepest secret is already told. We vary 
in our personal history, in the transi- 
tory circumstances of our work, but in 
all that gives strength and substance 
and enduring worth and dignity to life 
we are allone. We have the same faith 


and the same hope in sorrows and in 


joys; we have found the same God 
through the same Christ, and we trust 
that we shall all dwell together in the 
It is not for me, 
brethren, to welcome you; we welcome 
each other. (Cheers.) Hand grasps hand; 
we bless God we have all been re- 
deemed through Christ, and that we 
have all been called, though in varied 
ways and under varying conditions, to 
carry forward God’s great thought. and 
purpose concerning the redemption of 
the human race, It is my duty to ac- 
knowledge—as I do most gratefully— 
the unexpected and wholly undeserved 
honour that has been coriferred upon 
me of presiding over your deliberations. 
—London Independent. : 


FROM DR. BROWN’S ADDRESS OF WEL- 
COME TO THE AMERICAN DELE- 
GATES. | 


We call these brethren Americans, 
but they are really Englishmen come 
home again. King James thought he 
showed his wisdom by hurrying their 
fathers out of the land now nearly three 
centuries ago. He was wiser than he 
knew, but in a way contrary to all his 
calculations. The men who went away 


inthe Mayflower have had a holy re- 


venge upon the men who sent them 
away, for in their descendants they have 
taught the nations that religion pros- 
pers best when religion is free. With 
splendid results they have worked out 
the problem of free churches in free 


States. We sent them God-fearing men 


in the Pilgrim Fathers, the very pick 
and flower of our people, and in the 
centuries since, those who sprang from 
them have shown what God-fearing 
men can do for the education and the 
religious life of a nation when they are 
not hampered by persecuting princes or 
a prelatical Church.— London Indepen- 
dent, | 
SPEECH OF DR. J. S. WALDENSTROM. 


Dr. J. S. Waldenstrom (Sweden), who 
spoke in Swedish through an interpreter, 


said: “I deplore the fact that I cannot 


speak the English language, and there- 
fore I have to use an interpreter. But 


perhaps it may be of interest to you to 


hear a Swedish speech, for most of you 


‘may never have heard a Swedish ad- 
dress. 
the greeting of the Mission’s Union, 
~who have sent me and Dr. Ekman as 


In the first place I bring to you 


their delegates. At the last yearly meet- 
ing, in June, at Stockholm, we gladly 
received and accepted an invitation to 
this Council. In Sweden, as in other 
European lands, we have a State Church 
which, essentially, is organized like all 
the other State Churches. The King is 
the highest Bishop, and the Church gov- 
ernment is carried on by him with twelve 
Bishops under him. | 
The Swedish state Church compre- 
hends all the people, with but few 
exceptions. All the inhabitants of 
Sweden are compelled to pay tithes, even 
the Dissenters. The majority of people 
in Sweden are not Christians, as is also 
the case in other countries. The conse- 
quence is that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the State Church are not Chris- 
tians. Within the State Church in this 
century there has been at times very 
great spiritual awakening, and believers 
have been brought together to confirm 


themselves in their most holy faith. | 


This has caused great unrest, especially 
among the leading men of the State 
Church. They have feared that separa- 
tion would be the consequence, and 
there was reason for sucha fear. Every 
State Church has reason to fear the gatn- 
ering together of believers to search the 
Word of God. In Sweden the State 
Church has framed laws against the 
holding of conventicles. In 1742 the 
first law a2ainst conventicles was framed. 
They forbade the members of the Church 
to gather together for meeting and for 
edification without the leadership of a 
State minister. Those who transgressed 
against this law were punished by im- 
prisonment and fines. Now the case is 
entirely different. There is, indeed, a 
remnant of this conventicle law in Swe- 
dien, but at present it is not at all in 
force. People in general think it right 
and just to meet together for the read- 
ing of God’s Word, praying and singing. 
A number of years ago the belivers in our 
land established many missionary associa- 
tions in different parts of the country, the 
central point of the movement being at 
Stockholm, where an evangelical associ- 
ation was formed in 1856. They en- 
joyed the sympathy of many believing 
ministers in the State Church. These 
associations were, for the most part, 
Church associations in reference to teach- 
ing doctrine and organizations After 
1872 there was a change. The first oc- 
casion of the change was a deep, thor- 
ough-going conflict. with regard to the 
question of the atonement. It would 
be very interesting for me, if time per- 
aitted, to give you the results of this 


of the conflict, I may bring before you 
the fact that I have gathered together 
the pamphlets, written or printed, with 
regard to this#controversy, in sixteen large 
volumes, in which I do not-reckon all 
the editorials and artic'es in the press. 
The Evangelical Society took a decided 
stand against the new teaching with re- 
gard to the atonement. In the mean- 
while a number of scholars adopted the 
new view of the atonement, and they 
separated themselves from the body. 
Then the question came before the Mis- 
sion Organization, “How can we sup- 
port these in their religious activity ?” 
In this way the Union was organized in 
1879. Hitherto the believers had en- 
joyed coming together merely for the 
consideration of God’s Word. They 
felt that the Lord’s Supper was a com- 
munion only for believers or saints, and 
it became more and more difficult for 
the believers to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per with those in the State Church who 
were not believers. The difficulties be- 
came increased ; and the consequence 
was that the only way out of them was 
to break with the existing order of things. 
As before the believers had met together 
for the reading of God’s Word, now they 
came together also for the celebration of 
the Communion. Thus there were 
formed in all Sweden larger or smaller 
congregations. They joined themselves 
in the Union, and they now number 707, 
having 

Each organization or church is free in 
and for itself, having common mission- 
ary activity through the Mission’s Union. 
The principle of these congregations is 
that they shall embrace only those who 
are believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
without reference to the different beliefs 
or different types of doctrine. Theyde- 
sire a distinct partition wall between the 
world and the Church ; but they do not 
want any partition wall between those 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Applause.) The Union began partly as 
a home and partly as a foreign mission- 
ary work. In order to carry out this 
mission work they founded a theologi- 
cal seminary. They have now four 
teachers and forty students. They began 
their foreign missionary work in the 
Congo State. They have now in Lap- 
land five missionaries; in Russia, ten; 
in Persia, two Swedish and five native 
workers ; in the Congo State, twenty-. 
four; in North Africa, four;and in China, 
five. For the home missionary work 
they have sent forth a large number of 
travelling preachers. The incomeofthe 
Union for the past year was about $50,- 
ooo. (Applause.) I think you_ will 
agree that one cannot desire a greater 
development in the space of twelve years 
in so small a country as Sweden. It is 
the greetings of the society of mission- 
aries that I bring to you at this moment, 
We wish you, as you also wish us, a con- 
tinuous growth in faith, in love, in god- 
liness, full of power and earnestness. 
(Applause. ) 

W. NORTHRUP. 

Now, I am no believer at all in a kind 
of religion which does not get up any 
higher than the bosom. It is all very 
well to talk about “loving the Lord your 
God with all your heart”; it is a beautiful 
thing to do; but a man’s heart does not 
work very much when he has not any 
head. Take off the head and the heart 
gets pretty cold very soon. [Laughter. ] 
Now, my theory of religion is that a man 
is to love the Lord his God not only 
with all his heart, but with his mind; the 
intellect of the man is to be consecrated 
to God just as much as the affections. 
[Hear, hear.| I do not believe in a re- 
ligion which simply takes a man and 
brings him to the Lord, and then bun- 
dles him, and stamps him, and sends 
him by express to heaven—not at all. * 
* +* I believe in a religion which takes 
‘a man and tries him, exposes him to 
temptation, sees whether he will come 
out purified so as by fire or not—[laugh- 
ter |—and whether the intellect that is in 
him will do as vigorously for God as it 
has for the attainment of earthly wealth 
or of grandeur. And when the Congre- 
gational Church—brethren, I say it sol-. 
emnly——when the Congregational Church 
raises any lower standard than that; when 
it consents to do a work lower than that, 
it is doing a work that is not up to the 
‘standard of the Pilgrim Fathers, and it 
is not up to the standard that the Con- 
gregationalism of to-day demands. 
There are organizations that go down 
and reach the lower classes and lift 
them up. God bless them! But that 
never has been the special province of 
the Congregational Church, and it is not 
likely to be in the future. Our province 
is to take men and women that are cap- 
able of thought, capable of intellectual 
as well as moral and religious develop- 
ment, and lift them up to a higher plane 
as human beings, make them more sensi- 
ble of God, and the things that God has 
put into this world so beautiful and so. 
full of His love; lift them up and make. 
them worthy to do His work, and able 
to do His work, instead of treating them 
as babes sucking milk, just keeping 
enough life in them to get them into 
heaven before they die of inanition, of ma- 
rasmus—that is Congregationalism and 
that is its mission. And now, brethren, 
it is to this, and to a sense of this, that I 
summon you to-night in the beginning 
of this Council. Let us know what we 
believe, let us know where we stand, let 
us know of the future, let us resolve, not 
that we are going forth to proselytize 
and to take possession of the world, ex- 
cept so far as the world has not’ been 
taken possession of for Christ, but let us 
resolve that the high position taken by 
the Fathers shall be maintained by us, 


“The little church at Plymouth was not 
ambitious; it was not eager for power; 
it was not seeking to glorify itself;.it was 
not seeking to build up a mighty religious 
oligarchy or republic; it was a little body 
of chosen spirits, whom out of the whole 
world had visited most closely and touch- 
ed most tenderly and blessed most per- 
fectly; who had gone out into that re- 
mote quarter of the world to worship 


in New England, by the providence of 
God permitted for a time to have eccle- 
siastical and political control of these 
colonies, were ultimately content for 
many years to let the line of New Eng- 
land which separated New England 


vance, and to give up the whole of the 
interior of America to the other denom- 
inations of the world. It is only within 
a comparatively few years that Congre- 
gationalism, arising to a sense of the 
work which God has assigned it to do, 
has stepped over that intervening period, 
has planted its feet upon the great North- 
west, has advanced towards the Pacific, 
and to-day is flourishing with a vigour 
unsurpassed by that of any denomina- 
tion in that matchless Empire which is 
growing up around the fountains which 
feed the Mississippi and the mighty. 
plains which stretch 1,500 miles from 
there to the Pacific. 
to-night with the feeling that this Coun- 
cil is called for something more than the 
interchange of pleasant talk— (hear, 
hear,)—it is called for something more 
than the reading of essays, however 
carefully prepared; it is called for some- 
thing more than to look into each other’s 
faces and feel that we are larger than we 
thought we were.. I think it is called 
for a realizing on our part of the fact 
that while every Church of Christ that 
carries the Congregational banner isa 
perfectly independent organ zation; 
nevertheless, the Congregationalists as 
Congregationalists are a Church, a dis- 
tinct Church; they are not a body. of 
people with a man preaching to them, 
and ready to disperse whenever their 
Moses dies. They are a body of churches 
—(hear, hear)—living churches—(hear, 
hear)—organized as the body of Christ, 
having a life in themselves independent 
of the minister, a life that no minister’s 
death can extinguish—(hear, hear)—a 
life that goes on because it is the peo- 
ple, and the people are the children of 
God, and the Church of God is the or- 
ganization in which they live and do 
God’s work. And if anybody connect- 
ed with the Congregational body has an 
idea that some Moses out of the plain 
lifting up a flag, and preaching one Sun- 
day and disappearing the next, makes a 
Congregational church because a few 
people rally around him to hear him, he 
has got a mistaken idea of Congrega- 
tionalism. (Applause.) Congregation- 
alism is the perfection of independence, 
and the perfection of organization. It 
is an Organization that works without 
noise—it is an organization that requires 
no oiling of the machinery, for there is 
no machiney. (Applause.) It is an 
organization that works by faith, and 
when you get a Congregational body of 
men together you will always find that 
they are composed mainly of just such 
looking heads as you see before you to- 
night—(laughter) round and smooth and 
full—(laughter) a great deal of rever- 
ence, a great deal of thought, a great 
deal of character. _ 


BREVITIES. 


It is rumored that a French syndicate 
is trying to purchase 5,000,000 ounces 
of silver in this country. : : 

Genoa will have an Italian-American 


bus’ great* discovery. 

A philanthropic Brooklyn woman re- 
cently bought all the orioles in a bird 
store and set them free. | 


submarine cables, which make up, alto- 
gether, a length of 17,000 miles, _ 


According to a report just issued by 
the Mexican State Department, only 
2,044 foreigners have become citizens 
in sixty-three years. More than half 
these were Spaniards and 146 Ameri- 
Reports. from Russia represent the 
crops this year to be the worst on record. 
The cereals are almost an entire failure, 
and famine is feared in many parts of 
the Empire. There will certainly be 
great suffering. | 

Dr. Seward Webb, who owns 180,000 
acres of Adirondack forest lands, will 
fence in 150,000 acres in Hamilton 
county for a park and game preserve, 
which will be placed in charge of Dr. 
Fernow of the Smithsonian Institution. 


It is not the high summer alone that 
is God’s. The winter is also his. And 
into his winter he comes to visit . us. 
And all man’s winters are his—the win- 


sorrow, the winter of our happiness— 
even the “winter of our discontent.”— 
George MacDonald. 
Lafcadio Hearn, story-writer, who. 
went to. Japan to study the country and 
its customs and religion, seems to have 
found an assistant necessary in his re- 


fair daughters of the Chrysanthemum 
kingdom. He hasalso become a pro- 
fessor in a Japanese college; and alto- 
gether his surrender to the attractions of 
‘that country is more complete even than 
that of Edwin Arnold threatened to be 


that the culture of the Fathers as well as 


at one time. —-Harper's Weekly. 


from New York be the end of their ad- | 


And I stand here | 


exposition next year in honor of Colum- 


ter of our poverty, the winter of our. 


searches, for he has married one of the. 


Africa is now completely encircled by | 


| 


four years. First came the Queen's jub- 
ilee, when a large amount of money was 
expended to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the reign of England’s Sover- 
eign, It was admitted by all that the 


God in peace, willing to be, as they ' “ity never presented such a gorgeous and 
themselves said, but stepping-stones up- | beautiful appearance when a sea of Chi- 
on which other people might advance to, nese lanterns could be seen everywhere, 
great achievements. And their children , even the Chinese themselves vieing with 


one anotber in regard to the brilliant il- 
luminations employed. Many thousands 
of dollars were shot into the air, until 
some of the good people questioned the 
value of such festivities. 

After the Queen’s jubilee came the 
visit of the Duke of Connaught, a son of 
the Queen, in 1890, when Hong Kong 
was again robed in splendor, but not so 
lavishly as before, though Europeans and 
Chinese gave themselves up to their fes- 
tivities with much enthusiasm, and the 
Duke was royally treated, even the au- 
thorities of the Chinese theater preparing 
him a feast, and performing one of their 
plays in his presence. The Chinese on 
this, as well as on the previous occasion, 


‘came from far in the interior, and the 


city was literally packed, each one being 
intent in seeing the beautiful decorations, 
and in going to'the various places of 
amusements. 

The last festive occasion occurred on 
January 21st, in honor of Hong Kong’s 
jubilee, when, fifty years before, the Chi- 
nese Commissioner, Kishen, agreed with 
Captain Elliot to cede to England the 
island of Hong Kong for the purposes of 
trade. The previous history of the is- 
land and vicinity is only memorable for 
two events. The first occurred in 1278 


A. D., when the last Chinese Emperor 


of the Sung Dynasty found temporary 
shelter in the hospitable waters of Hong 
Kong, when he was pursued by the 
Mongol hordes. On a neck of territory 
situated across the island of Hong Kong, 
and now belonging to Great Britain, is 
still seen a rock bearing the imperial in- 
scription, Here occurred the downfall of 
a dynasty which has been sometimes call- 
ed ‘‘The golden age of Chinese litera- 
ture.” Three hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, 1628 A. D., the few surviv- 
ing soldiers of the Ming Dynasty, flee- 
ing from the Manchu invaders, found 
a last refuge in the forests of Hong 
Kong. 

Otherwise, Hong Kong, before its oc- 
cupation by the English, was only known 
as the home of pirates, which the suc- 
ceeding history of Hong Kong abundant- 
ly verified; for more than once was a for- 
eign vessel seized by the Chinese pir- 
ates and the ship looted. Sucha bold 
and daring deed was committed in 1890, 
when a Christian captain lost his life by 
an attack from these pirates, who over- 
powered the captain and officers while 
they were partaking of their noonday 
meal, True, a number of fishermen 
dwelt in Hong Kong at an early day, 
but very often their peaceful pursuits were 
exchanged for piratical exploits. Were 
all the piracies known that have occurred 
near Hong Kong, Canton, and Macao, 
a large volume would be fulfilled. In- 
deed, the authorities for some time de- 
tailed a certain armed force to catch 
these pirates. Macao itself was given to 
the Portuguese by the Chinese, because 
the former cleared the Canton River and 
coast of pirates. | 


But what a change has occurred with- 
in the last fifty years! Not only has the 
population increased from a few thou- 
sand to more than 200,000, but the city 
of Victoria has become one of the great 
emporiums of the world. And, yet, as 
we review the early history of the colony, 
it is manifest that for a number of years 
the life of Hong Kong, as it were, hung 
in a balance, and it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to know whether she. would live or 
die. She lived, and holds to-day an en- 
viable position, though her population is 
largely composed of Chinese. 

But why was Hong Kong ever found- 
ed on such an inhospitable shore, it may 
be asked; and to answer this question we 
need to go back several hundred years. 
Ever since the treaty made by Oliver 
Cromwell with Portugal in 1654, Eng- 
land gained for British ships the right to 
trade in the waters of Macao, It was at this 
time that.the East India Company com- 
menced to trade in the East, and held 


the monopoly of British trade for 180. 


years, and yet, during all that time, they 
suffered at the hands of Chinese manda- 
rins a sort of Egyptian bondage, which. 
consisted chiefly of commercial restric- 
tions and personal indignities which were 
as galling tothe proud spirit of the Eng- 
lish as the trade itself was profitable to 
the East India Company. “In vain,” 
Says one writer, ‘‘ did the company alter- 
nately cajole, threaten, and bribe succes- 
sive viceroys at Canton; in vain did 


‘George III laboriously pen autograph 


letters to the Emperor of China; in vain 


| did the costly embassies of Lord Macort-. 


ney (1792) and Lord Amherst (1815). 
push their way to Peking China’s per- 
sistent claim of holding the sovereignty 
of the whole world, buttressed by Man- 
chu antipathy against all equitable inter- 
course with Europe and the Mandarins’ 
contempt of commerce as a low, degrad- 
ing occupation, formed the great wall of 
Chinese exclusiveness which successively 
defied all efforts of the East India Com- 
pany and the British Government.” Fol- 
lowing the inimical spirit of the Chinese. 
against all foreign commerce, came the 
domineering and oppressive spirit of the 
East India Company, which resulted in 
the formation of a free-trade party among 
the merchants of Canton, who hated the 


Sree colony of Hong Kong. 


j.the bond ge of Chinese oppression: It 
was this spirit of free trade;inaugurated 


in 1827, which eventually broke up the 
monopoly of the. East India Company, 
broke down at last China’s great com- 
mercial wall, and finally established the 
It was not 
that the British wanted Hong Kong, for 
the early history of the colony shows plain- 
ly that the majority of English residents 
dwelling in the East cared little for it: 
Eighteen months before the cession of 
Hong Kong to England, British trade 
was a fugitive. The authorities at Can 


ton, followirg the inherent ‘principle of. 


their predecessors, drove British .mer- 
chants away from Canton, while the Por- 
tuguese authorities at Macao remained 


| neutral, and offered no inducements to 


English merchants. 


_ And it was chiefly for this reason that 
Hong Kong was ceded to England by 
the Chinese commissioner, who regarded 
the Hong Kong Island as of little value. 
Had he seen what an emporium of trade 
Hong Kong would become, he would, 
no dcubt, have hesitated long before ne- 
gotiating the cession of such an impor- 
tant port. We may, then, say, that the 
experiences forced upon the East India 
Company, the unintended springing up 
of a free-trade community, the ill-treat- 
ment of English officials, the imprison- 
ment of English residents at Canton, and 
their forced exodus from Macao, were 
the main factors which compelled the 
British, against the will of the merchants, 
the nation and the government, to seek 
a refuge where they would be free from 
Chinese oppression on the inhospitable is- 
land of Hong Kong. From the first, 
Hong Kong has been a free port. The 
colony has had its dark days, but the 
night is now spent, and the morning of 
her glory hasarisen. She has had twelve 
governors; some of these were beloved 
by the community, and others were only 
tolerated until their term of office expir- 
ed. The names of the governors and 
their terms of office are given below: 
(1) Captain Charles Elliott, R. N., 
January 20, 1841, to August 10, 1841; 
(2) Sir Henry Pottinger, August 10, 
1841, to May 12, 1844; (3) Sir John 
Davis, May 13, 1841, to November 13, 
1847; (4) Sir George Bonham, March 
19, 1848, to April 12, 1854; (5) Sir John 
Bowring, April 13, 1854, to May 15, 
1859; (6) Sir H. Robinson, September 
9, 1859, to March 15, 1865; (7) Sir R. 
G. Macdonald, March 11, 1866, to 
April 15, 1872; (8) Sir Arthur Kennedy, 
April 16, 1872, to March 1, 1877; (9) 
Sir J. Pope Henessey, Apnl 22, 1877, 


to March 7, 1882; (10) Sir W. Marsh, |. |. 


March 22, 1882, to March 29, 1883; 
(11) Sir George F. Bowen, March 30, 
1883, to December 19, 1885; (12) Sir 
W. March, December 20, 1885, to April, 
1887; (13) Sir G. W. Des Voeux, Oc- 
tober, 1887. 

To only one of these, Sir Arthur 
Kennedy, did the people of Hong Kong 
erect a statue. During Sir Arthur’s 
regime, the Government House was the 


most popular center of social] intercourse, | 


and he was liked by all the people. This, 
then, is a brief survey of the colonial 
history of Hong Kong, which shows us 
clearly why the colony was established, 
and we may add that her subsequent 
growth has fully justified Captain El- 
liott’s bold’ policy; and though he was 
recalled by the home Government, he 
deserves the gratitude of all English- 
men for what he did in 1841. ‘The ad- 
vancement made by the colony during 
the last fifty years may be best summed 
up in Sir William Des Voeux’ own 
weighty words: ‘Hong Kong has, in- 
deed, changed its aspect; and when it is 


remembered that all has been accom-!| @ ' 


plished in Her Majesty’s reign of fifty 
years, On ground in immediate contact 
with the most populous empire in the 
world, by a comparatively infinitesimal 
number of an entirely alien race,-sep- 
arated from their homes by nearly the 
whole earth, and, unlike their country- 
men in Australia and Canada, living in 
an enervating and trying climate, and 
when it is further remembered that the 
Chinese, whose labor and enterprise, 
under British auspices, have largely as- 
sisted in this development, have been 
under no compulsion, but have come 
here as free men, attracted by liberal in- 
stitutions, equitable treatment and the 
justice of our rule—when all this is 
taken.into account, it may be doubted 
whether the evidences of material and 
moral achievement, presented as it were 
in'a focus, make anywhere a more forcible 
appeal to eye and imagination, and 
whether any other spot on the earth is 


fully justifies pride in the name of Eng- 
lishmen.” Whatever may be the fate of 
other cities of the world, Hong Kong is 
certain to advance and her population 
will increase from year to year. Al- 
ready her shipping is greater than most 
coast ports of the old and the new 
world, and as time advances her ex- 
ports and imports will be still greater. 


It was in view of the achievements 
of the last fifty years that her jubilee 
was celebrated on the 21st of January, 
1891. And one of the most remark- 
able features of this jubilee was the 


with the exception of one or two houses, 
there were no decorations at all, but in 
the morning all the public officers of 
the colony, and the people in general, 
repaired. to the Colonial church, where 
a special religious service was held, an 
appropriate: liturgy having been prepar.- 
ed, after which the bishop of the colony, 
who is an earnest missionary, delivered 
a short sermon, in which he advocated 
that the govenrment should make and 


enforce a Sabbath law, for at the pres- 


thus more likely to excite or much more- 


absence of all great demonstrations, for, | 


erected on the’ Lord’s day as on other 
days. The whole service was short, but 
exceedingly appropriate, in which all 
the consuls of the different nationalities — 
joined. :And now, as the colony enters 
upon her second term of fifty years, we 
congratulate her upon her past achieve- 
ments and wish for her a still more 
prosperous future. Let her become a 
light to lighten the Chinese, not only 
in the arts of civilization, but also in the 
higher arts of a pure morality and an en- 


lightened Christianity. Then, and only 


then, will she fulfill her true mission. 
Her opportunity is great, and with hon- 
est and Christian statesmen at the head 


| of her government, Hong Kong will 
' prove a great blessing to millions of the 
| Chinese who pass through her or live 


within her borders. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, | 


Kine ergarten and primary for little girlsand 
boys. The summer term will commence 
Monday, July 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the State University and other co’leges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 EleVenth street, corner Clay, 


Oak and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMNINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1s91. 


HE OOLLEGE OOURSE corresponds vey 
nearly te that of Wellesley College, Maar. 
The Seminary course of study remains an- 
hanged. | 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


VAN WESs 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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1222 PimeSt., San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0 


DR. Ss. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 31. Send for circulars. 


DR 
Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


N 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
era. For catalogue or information address the 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROG, A.M.., 
1986 Valencia street, San Francisco, Mal. 


Orens AuGusT 4, 1891, AT BERKELEY, CALA 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
&4@ Finest School Building and Furniture in America. 


Field Seminary | 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


prepared for ocollege. The 
twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 
THE PACIFIC. 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, DD. 


| 


Letters and communications may be sent to 


ony meet of the faculty. 
1gada facilities are granted with but 
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Circle. 


Take Me by the Hand. 


O Father, take me by the hand ! 

The way is Jong and I am weak, . 

And for my fooisteps pitfalls wait; 

And if, with upward glance I seek 

Thy smile to light me on my way, 

My blinded vision dimly sees, 7 
And with a sad and tretnbling knees, 
O Father, take me by the hand ! 


O Father, take me by the hand ! 
Temptations lurk on every side; 

The world allures with siren voice; 
The way is broad, the gate is wide; 
My spirit, battling with the flesh, 
Must faint, if thou withhold thy grace; 
Lark clouds of sin and doubt arise, 
And oft obscure thy face 

O Father, take me by the hand ! 


O Father, take me by the hand! — 

In vain I strive with feeble sense 

To pierce the gloom which clouds my path; 
The darkness grows the more intense; 

I grope along the narrow way 

Which leads up to the mountain’s height; 
My faltering footsteps go astray. 

‘Tis dark! [ cannot walk by sight ! 

O Father, take me by the hand ! 


O Father, take me by the hand, 

And lead me all the weary way ! 

Oh. let thy presence, like a wall, 
Surround and keep me, day by day, 
Until [ tread with blood- washed feet, 
The golden avenues of light, 

And in exchange for feeble faith 
Reccive tne glorious gift of sight; 

O Father, take me by the hand ! 


— United Presbyterian. 


HOW BETTY WON A LOVER. 


John Kennedy had dgne a dreadful 

thing in his mother’s estimation. He 
had quietly and deliberately taken unt» 
himself a wife without consulting her, or 
even confiding to her anything about it, 
and had brought her home expecting a 
cordiat welcome for himself and a girl 
nobody had ever seen before. Well, 
perhaps they had seen her, as she had 
been born and raised in Grandville, fifty 
miles away, but at any rate she was a 
stranger. She was altogether a very ob- 
jectionable sort of person, for she was 
slight and delicate in appearance, the 
very sort of woman that is always com- 
plaining and sickly ; and she was fond of 
dress and had it, too, for had not Mrs. 
Kennedy with her own eyes seen in that 
barn of a trunk of hers whole piles of 
dainty underwear, half a dozen new 
dresses, three bonnets running over with 
daisies, roses and clover blooms, and, 
what was worse than all, four pairs of 
boots and shoes, and these of the finest 
kid, too, like a baby’s? 

‘““Why, I never in my life had more 
than two pairs, one for every-day wear 
and one for Sundays. And the only ex- 
cuse John can make for slipping off and 
marrying that pink and white doll- 
faced fashion-plate is that he knew I 
would resent it, anyhow!” said the in- 
dignant lady to her two daughters. 
Amanda and Jane—damsels large and 
plain-featured like their mother, who sat 
in their unbecoming, severely plain 
dresses, with their hair drawn back in the 
same ungraceful fashion as Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s, which had been the approved 
style of wearing it when that lady was a 
girl—lJistened to the tale of John’s 
sudden strike for liberty and undutiful 
conduct, with their mother’s disapproval 
faintly reflected in their own counte- 
nances. 

They had grown up to think as she 
thought, to believe as she believed, for, 
from early childhood, she had been fath- 
er and mother both, and with a really 
fine head for business had managed the 
property her husband had left to be 
shared equally between them. Not even 
when John came of age had she offered 
to relinquish the reins of government, 
and seeing that it pleased her to hold 
them the young man had resigned all 
thought of assuming them. And the 
girls, too, rose at her command, perform- 
ed such duties as she gave them, and re- 
tired when she ordered it. It was be- 
cause she had always received such un- 
questioning obedience that her surprise 
and displeasure at John’s daring act for 
himself were.so great and lasting. Aman 
da and Jane wondered with shocked and 
horrified hearts at such a desperate deed; 
but, like women will, all three could find 
many excuses for the man, but none for 
the woman who has enticed him into er- 
ror. Upon poor Mrs. John fell the 
weight of blame, and they made her con- 
scious that it did. 

“They don’t like me, John,” the poor 
little bride said to her liege lord, when 
the first evening at home had come toan 
end. She was folding up with careful 
hands the pretty bow of ribbon she had 
worn, and her face was very wistful and 
homesick. 

‘‘They don’t know you yet, dear,” an- 
swered John, conscious that his mother’s 
greeting had been icy, but seeking to ex- 
cuse it to himself as well as to his wife. 
‘“‘When they do, Betty, they will be near- 
ly as fond of you as I am.” 


Betty saw that her husband was trou- 
bled and mortified more than his words 
would indicate, and put away her own 
little pique to say cheerfully: “* Of course 
they don’t know me, and I’m determined 
by the time they do they shall love me 
as well.” 

But she found she had a weary task 
before her, for we all know how keen, 
prejudicial eyes are, and how much 
harder it is to fight a groundless dislike 
than even a reasonable one. We can 
remove a reason, but how different to 
combat an intangible foe. ‘If she prac- 
ticed an hour on the pretty piano which 
had been her wedding present from her 
father, she was idle ; if she spent a morn- 
ing altering the roses in her hat or mak- 
ing rosettes for her slippers, she had 

wasted valuable time. The minutes she 
spent arranging her soft, fair hair ina 
new way John had seen and admired, 


stamped her as vain, and when she of- to the city, sold. them at.a. good price | 


fered to help her mother-in-law in house- 
keeping she was impertinently officious. 

Yes, poor little Betty, fresh from a 
poor, but love-lit home, where there was 
none of the stiff respectability and solid, 


massive evidences of a determination to. 


have one’s money’s worth, which were 
painfully obtrusive here, had a hard time, 


and had it not been for John’s love and 


afterwards for baby Nell’s pretty fond- 
lings she might have pined and died of 
longings for that home she had left for- 
ever. But she was brave and patient, 
and fouzht Mrs, Kennedy’s coldness and 
dislike with the weapons of sweet and un- 


failing gentleness and resolution to make 


her love her at last. | 

She tried to soften her by little gifts of 
dainty handiwork, by thoughtfulness in 
regard to the attention she liked and a 
deference to her on all occasions. But 
the old lady was too accustomed to look 
on the last as her right to be moved to 
any graciousness thereby, and while she 


| accepted the little gifts I spoke of, con- 


temptuously designated them “silly kick- 
shaws.” 

“Do you know howto do a single 
useful thing, Elizabeth?” she said, one 
day, watching the white fingers busy at 
some dainty work on a bonnet. 

The girl glanced up with a flush on 
her face and a kindling in the eye, but 
she checked the sharp retort on her lips. 
‘Well, mother, I made my wedding 
clothes myself, and bought the material 
for them with money I made giving mu- 
sic lessons.” 

*Pshaw!” said the old lady. 
don’t call strumming away on a piano 
work, nor stitching up a lot of flimsy 
cloth into ruffles, puffs, and fiddle fad- 
dles doing anything useful. Can you 
bake a loaf of bread?” 

‘Yes, but I never had to,” responded 
Betty, stung and harassed. ‘‘ My father 
was never rich, but he provided us with 
all we needed and kept us from being 
drudges.” 

‘s Hoity-toity!” exclaimed her mother- 
in-law, delighted in having roused the 
girl, ‘*What atemper youarein! Is it 
any Offense to ask you if you can do what 
I have done a thousand times?” | 

‘¢No, mother; none at all,” said Betty, 
going away to weep In secret over having 
her temper to overthrow the result of 
weeks of patient forbearance. 

She had made no real progress in the 
elder Mrs. Kennedy’s affections, when 


one sad day John came home with a. 


strange pain in his honest heart, kissed 
Betty and little Nell, and, turning his 
face to the wall, died. Then the poor 
little stricken soul put back her mother- 
in-law, who would have taken her to her 
heart, and said: ‘No, not now. You 
made him unhappy through me, and now 
that he is gone, who alone made this 
house endurable, I am going home to m 

own people.” 7 3 

‘As you like, Elizabeth,” returned the 
old lady, still clinging to her prejudice, 
all the stronger for having been laid aside 
fora moment. ‘I always believed your 
ways were too sweet to be real.” 

So Betty packed her trunk and gather- 
ed up all the pretty trifles with which she 
had tried to relieve the. heavy, severe as- 
pect of the dull old rooms. If Mrs. 
Kennedy missed the dainty painted 
screen from before the fireplace, or the 
scarf that had draped the cold marble of 
the mantel above, she made no sign, and 
Betty said to herself, bitterly, that had 
she left them they would probably have 
found a short way to the dust-heap. 
She stood dressed in her somber widow’s 
garb waiting, with little Nell’s hand in 
hers, for the cab which was to come to 
carry her away from a house where for 
five long years she had done her best to 
make herself beloved and had ignomini- 
ously tailed, when she saw a messenger 
arrive with a telegram, and in a fewmin- 
utes there smote upon her ears a sudden 
cry of horror and dismay. Forgetting 
her wrongs she flew up the stairs into old 
Mrs. Kennedy’s room to find her sitting 
white and rigid on a chair, to which the 
girls clung, too, as if the news contained 
in the ominous yellow envelope had de- 
prived them of strength and self-con- 
trol. 
Without more ado Betty picked up 
the telegram and read its message of 
ruin, utter and complete, to the three 
women huddled together before her. 
Then she quietly removed her bonnet 
and gloves, and chafing the poor old 
lady’s icy hands got her to bed, set the 
girls to work at making tea and bringing 
hot water for their mother’s reviving. 

“‘Tsn’t we doin’, muvver?” whispered 
little Nell, catching her mother as she 
ran past her with a bowl of mustard in 
one hand anda decanter of brandy in 
the other. 

‘¢ No, dear, never as long as she needs 
and wants me, for she was my John’s 
mother, and, perhaps, this is the way to 
her love—though. eh my dear one, you 
are not here to rejoice with me if I find 
it,” answered Betty, speaking more to 
herself, however, than to the child. 


The doctor said she saved the old 
lady’s life that night by her untiring work 
with her. However that may be, Mrs. 
Kennedy lived, though never again was 
she her old imperious, dictatorial self. 
They had nothing left of the comforta- 
ble property which had been theirs, even 
the old house went; so they took a cot- 
tage near by, and here was fouzht a bat 
tle with the wolf at the door. And whose 
bands were they that barred him out? 
Betiy’s! Who was it that made merry 
over privation and worry? Betty! Who 
was it that taught music, played the or- 
gan and got a salary for -it, too; that 
roused the girls from their apathetic sor- 
row and persuaded them to remember 
old housewifely accomplishments; that 


carried off a dozen jars of their pickles | 


which made so wonderful an improve- 


as if the whole world were resting upon 


verse” ' His answer struck me as well . 


crated cobbler,” going on a fool’s er- 


any of their generals. 


‘he was at once prostrated. The little 


Christ is an example of a perfect 


and came back with orders for more? 
Who was it that brought the first smile 
by her sunshiny laugh and light-hearted 
jest? Betty, Betty; always Betty! 

And now that it was no longer possi- 
ble to carry those heavy, dull silks and 
goods of the most substantial spinning to 
Miss Woodhall to make up in identically 
the same way she had made them ten 
year’s before, it was Betty’s pleasure and 
pride to remodel the severe, straight 
breadths into gracefully-draped skirts 
and jaunty waists, and at last, as a spe- 
cial triumph, she got. Mrs. Kennedy’s 
permission to rearrange the girls’ hair, 


ment in their contours that when I last 
heard of them Amanda was receiving the 
special and impressive attentions of the 
new minister in town, and Jane had 
been called a ‘stunning girl” by an eli- 
gible visitor. But Betty lives for her 
John’s mother and John’s child, and one 
night, not long ago, as she adjusted a 
cushion under the white head of the one, 
and reached out to take up again a little 
dress on which she was sewing for the 
other, a thin, old hand caught her own 
in its feeble clasp. | 
“ My Betty,” said John’s mother, ten- 

derly, ‘‘ best and sweetest of daughters! 
I love you !”—LZ xchange. 


NEGLECTING TUE SICK. 


How often ministers are blamed for 
neglecting the sick! A brother who 
rarely attends the meetings of the 
church falls ill. As his connection with. 
the brethren is very slight, the fact that 
he is confined to his bed is not known 
to the church. He is not seen at 
church, but as this is the rule, his ab- 
sence does not suggest anything but 
spiritual illness, and so he is left to him- 
self to get through as best he can. He 
complains of the minister, the elders, 
and the brethren generally. He has 
been ailing two weeks, and none of the 
brethren have visited him Why should 
they? They have visited him again and 
again to induce him to attend to his re- 
ligions duties, without avail. They have 
become discouraged. It is no use to 
waste more time on him, they are con- 
vinced. They have not heard of any- 
thing being the matter with him, except 
that his early religious zeal, if he ever 
had such zeal, has slipped away from 
him. It may do him good to find in 
his sickness that his neglect of duty, 
his forsaking of his brethren, has left 
him pretty much alone in his time of 
need. He ought not to find too much 
of an offset to his own neglect of duty 
in the fact that the church is not doing 
its «uty towards him. — Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 


“ONE THING IS NEEDFUL.” — A 
young believer had lost his joy in the 
Lord, and had fallen into consequent 
despondency. As he sat in the house, 
in the depth of sorrow, his anxious 
mother said to him, *‘My dear boy, you 
seem bowed down with care; you look 


you, and you had to bear up the uni- 


worthy of remembrance. ‘‘Mother,” 
said he, “if I had to carry the whole 
world, I could do it more easily with 
God than I can bear my life without 
Him.” Itis even so. When the Lord 
is wih us, nothing is beyond our power; 
but when His presence is withdrawn, 
not only is the grasshopper a burden, 
but we are a burden to ourselves, and 
we grow weary of living, whatever tem- 
poral comforts we possess, You may 
light as many candles as you please, but 
there is no day till the sun rises; and 
so with all the consolations we can 
muster, our soul is still in the dark till 


the Lord shines upon us in grace.—— | 


Sword and Trowel, — 


A CHANGE OF MInp. —— Christian 
England laughed when Sydney Smith 
sneered at William Carey as a ‘‘conse- 


rand to convert the heathen. Carey 
died, aged seventy-three years. He was 
visited on his death-bed by the Bishop 
of India, the head of the Church of 
England in that land, who bowed his 
head and invoked the blessing of the 
dying missionary. The British author- 
ities had denied to Carey a_ landing 
place on his first arrival in Bengal; but 
when he died, the government dropped 
all its flags to  half-mast in honor of a 
man who had done more for India than 
The universities 
of England, Germany, and America 
paid tribute to his learning, and to-day 
Protestant Christianity honors him, as 


one of its noblest pioneers. —Selecéed. 


FRIGHTENING CHILDREN.—Some boys 
delight in frightening children younger 
than themselves. They speak of such 
things as “good jokes,” but they are. 
nothing less than inhuman acts. Often- 
times the results of these good jokes are 
very serious ones, and bring much suf- 
fering and sorrow to those who are sub- 
jected to them. The death of George 
B. Guerin, a little boy, occurred at his 
home in Broad street, New York, not 
long since, from what is supposed to 
have been a result of fright. The boy 
had been in delicate health, and about 
a month ago was so badly frightened 
by the thrusting of a dead snake in his 
face by mischievous companions that 


fellow never recovered from the shock, 
and died from exhaustion.—Z xchange. 


manhood. In following him our own 
manhood ‘and character. are dignified. 
No worthier ideals are: set before men 


‘to boil your egg is done. 


Mousehold. 


EASY WAYS TO MAKE SOUP. 
_ Why is it that so many people think it 


and why is it that those who have the 
most available material for this purpose 
often use it the least? : 

You do not necessarily need meat. 
Bran makes an excellent stock, and 
ought to be used by housekeepers, spec- 


Inexpensive and contains much of the 
nurtritive property of meat. — 


spoonful salt; this should boil slowly 
two or three hours, should then be 
strained and set aside to cool, forming a 
stock from which many varieties of soup 
may be made, such as ripe puree, vege- 
table soup, potato soup, etc. 
pends upon what you put with it. 

Have in the house always a bottle of 
celery-salt, some bay leaves, and whole 
cloves. Five cents’ worth of bay leaves, 
to be bought at the druggist’s, will last a 
dozen years. 

Into perhaps a quart or more of the 
stock put, one hour before dinner, half 
an onion sliced, and three tablespoon- 
fuls of well-washed rice. 
gently. A few minutes before dinner 
add a saltspoonful of celery-salt, pepper 
and salt to taste. Chop a little fresh 
parsley fine, and put into the tureen. 
It wiil not flavor much, but will look 
pretty. A little here means a teaspoon- 


s boiled itself into a thickish sub- 
stance, forming what is called a puree. 
Try it. 

For a vegetable soup, chop fine one 
medium-sized carrot, half a turnip, one 


as possible for one hour. If you have 
any cooked or uncooked tomatoes adda 
few spoonfuls. Let the bran-stock come 
to a boil, skim, and put in the vegeta- 
bles. Thicken slightly with two table- 
spoons of cornstarch or flour, and your 
soup is done. 

For a tomato soup, take the quart of 


and half a can of tomatoes boil together 
for three-quarters of an hour. Strain, 
add a teaspoonful of sugar, salt and pep 
per, one cup of milk, and, if the stock 
is not very rich, a small bit of butter. 
Thicken with about two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, rubbed to a smooth paste with a 
little cold water or milk. 

_ For potato soup, or puree rather, boil 
five medium-sized potatoes and one 
onion together until the potatoes are 
ready to fall to pieces. Drain well, 
sprinkle with salt. Have the stock hot, 
skimmed. Then rub the potatoes 
through a colander into the hot stock, 
and to make it smocther stir in one or 


smoothly in a little cold water, as inthe 
tomato soup. Add pepper and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley.—-Selecied. 


EARLY USE OF SOAP. 


More than two thousand years ago the 
Gauls were combining the ashes of the 
beech-tree with goat’s fat and making 
soap. When Marius Claudius Marcellus 
was hastening southward over the Flam- 
inian Way, laden with spoils wrested from 
the hands of Viridomar, the Gallic king 
lying dead by the banks of the Po, his 
followers were bringing them a knowl- 
edge of the method of making soap. 
The awful rain of burning ashes which 
fell upon Pompeii in 79 burned ( with 
palaces and statues) the humble shop of 
a soap-maker, and in several other cities 
of Italy the business had even then a 
footing. In the eighth century there 


and Spain, and fifty years later the Phe- 
nicians carried the business to France, 
and established the first factories in 
Marseilles. Prior to the invention of 
soap, fuller’s earth was. largely used tor 
cleansing purposes, and the juice of cer- 
tain plants served a similar purpose. 
The earth was spread upon cloth, stamp- 
ed in with the feet, and subsequently re- 
moved by scouring, It was also used in 


century was employed by the Romans in 
that way.—Zx. 


STEWED ONIoNns.—Select young on- 
ions and put them into boiling water 
and stew them fifteen minutes; drain 
off the water and pour a cup of cold 
milk over the onions. Let them stew 
in this until'tender ; season to taste and 
thicken the milk with a tablespoonful of 


five minutes longer. — 


To boil an egg properly put in a ves- 
sel, cover with cold water, place over 
the fire, and the second the water begins 
The white is 
as delicate asa jelly and as easily di- 
gested, and nutritious as it should be. 


THe MytTus OF THe BisLE.—Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University is re- 


in his church (the Unitarian) to have 
‘rejected all the depressing fables and 


until lately made a part of accepted 
Christianity, such “as the fall of man, 
birth in sin, the devil and hell.” We do 
not see much of an achievement of 
“courage and scholarship” in all this, as 
}it is only what infidels and a good many 
people of the -baser’ sort’ have been do- 
ing from the beginning. ‘ Nevertheless, 
things which he is pleased to call myths 
‘are in the Bible, where is also found the 


than those to induce them to be Chris- 


Gane, 


means of deliverance from them.— Pres- 


Banner, 


a hard matter to have soup for dinner, 


ially during the summer months, as it is 


It is made in the proportion of one | 
cup bran, six cups water, one-half tea- | 


It all de- 


Let this boil 


ful when chopped. The rice, meantime, | 


large Onion ; add a small bay leaf and | 
one clove, and boil with as little water | 


the bran-stock, and let half an’ onion. 


two tablespoonfuls of flour, blended | 


were many soap manufactories in Italy | 


baths, and as late even as the eighteenth | 


butter rolled in one of flour, then cook 


ported to have said lately that it is an | 
achievement of courage and scholarship 


myths and the cruel imaginings which | 


Surpassing Coffee 


Continental 
Lunch House, 


NEW YORE: 
140 Kast Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. : 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
- 4?Myrtle Avenue. 
1+0 Fulton Street. 
893 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Market Street. 
629 Chestnut Street. 
13 Suuth Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
308 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. Popular rates. Quick 
rervice. Coifee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
= wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 

e. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Foaps. Our ce:ebrated Queen Li y Soap has 


| now been on the market: for twenty-three 


years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


§, FOSTER & 
DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROV:iSIONS. 
Sole Agents For | 


DIA MO NI ID 
CSREAMER W 


In Sealed Tins. for Hot Olimates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
PRANOISOO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 


Suit of clothing made 
:;OXFORD’ 


BOOTTA to order. 
Alwaysin HOMESPUN 
stock, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stock the particular om 
|. tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in’ San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


‘Branog Store: 2012 Mission 
Near Sixteenth. 


764 Market St., San Franeisco 


CAL, |’ 


‘H. Le Baron Smith. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


— IN 


| - OF Hotels, Restaurante, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
(Oorner of Mason.) 
TolePphone No. 18C7. 


| BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


SESS 


OAED STOOK, STRAW andl 

BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Pape: 
$12 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 


Palace 

FELBERT STREET, NEAR 
AVE... 
NTGOMERY 


ming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 


athigh tide, and 


“pew, clean and well 


Jain tabs. . Waser from the bay only 


daily. Everything 


JOHN 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, | 


arm Salt Water Baths. | 


> D ] ( ) 


| Safes of Everv Description. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIOC COAST, 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 40 years 


every disease of the skin, ex 
cept Thunder Humor, ahd 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price $1.50. 
Druggist in the United States 


Sold by . every 


and Canada. 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tabbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 
HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET SIREET 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


_ Maron 21, 1887. 


Paid Up........ 1,000,000 


J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. 


-Drrectors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner. W. P; Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charlies Main James K. Wilson. 


| | 
Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
| PHOTO of invention. We advise as to t- 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
- UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

_ For circular, advice, terms and references to 
or nr in your own State, County, City or 
own, write to | 
| SNOW 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome ‘St., Ss. F. 
' (One door from Bank of California.) 


most convenient as well as 
able Hotel in the: ity. -Board and room, $1, 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Propricter 


Office Hours: 1 to4r.mu. Usually at 


411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


standing, Inward Tumors, and — 


JAMES K. WILSON...,....... ..President 


The traveling public will find this to be the- 
the n: ost comfort- 


Ee. and $1.50 per day. _ Hot and cold ba 
. None but m iging white labor 
employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
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“Tae Pactric: Baw 


{[Wepnespay, AucusT 10, 1891, 


Ne.7 Montgomery Av.,5an Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 

son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 

shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 

one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to’ 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 

on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 

scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 

any time within three months. It will pay you 

and yours well. 


‘Wodnesaay, August 19, 1891. 


It is one good sign of our present 

theological thought that Christ’s person 
is made central. But no one,-for that 
reason, need suppose that our fathers 
did not, in their thinking, as well as in 
their hymn, ‘‘Crown him Lord of all.” 
Yet, such stress—we had ‘almost’ said 
distress—is laid in some quarters on this 
alleged Christocentric improvement, that 
a young person might really imagine it 
really true, as was said several times in 
London, that our age has “rediscovered 
Christ.” There is a certain degree of 
reason for putting the present tendency 
into a vivid phrase like that. But the 
athers and mothers who have fallen 
asleep might be moved to enquire, ‘Is 
not this the same Christ we knew so 
well before you were born ?” 


Hopkins Academy has opened with 
its accommodations straitened. Boys 
that have applied have been declined for 
want of room. This ought not to remain 
so. Who are the wise men of means who 
will plan larger things for education on 
that noble site? Congregationalists on 
this coast do well to remember that it is 
impossible to fall back upon any renown 
as educators that our fathers gave us. 
Men cannot live long on the sacrifices 
which their ancestors made. Every gen- 
eration needs to fill up that which is be- 
hind in the self-denial and devotion 
which are indispensable to any great at- 
tainment. If we are not ready to build 
colleges, and are disposed hereabout to 
leave that to the State and to Senator 
Stanford, or to our brethren in Pomona 
or in Walla Walla, surely we might do 
more for academy and seminary. We 
have made a good beginning, but the 
walls are going up just now too slowly 


That is a sharp point, and made with 


Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s wit, which re- 


duces the dispute which has been con- 


vulsing the Presbyterian camp to this: 
- Both contestants hold that there is no 
_jnerrant copy of the Bible now existing ; 


nor has there been for centuries. But 
one contestant holds that there were once 
original autographs that were without 
error ; yet no one is able, nor ever will 
be able, to recover those autographs. 
But both hold that every copy, even 
those most imperfect, bring the very 
messsage in which is eternal life. The 
Septuagint version, which so many Jews 
used, and which the apostles quoted, 
has many blunders ; but it conveyed the 
story of how God carried Israel through 
the wilderness, nevertheless. And, if 
one autograph copy were to be found in 


which the writer had failed to dot all his | 


letters ‘correctly, or his memory had 
lapsed on a date, would it be all over 
with the wonderful scope 


The Pope, having received by 
from some titled. person among other 
gifts a collection of lottery tickets, it | 
has been queried what he will do with 
them. In one of the dioceses of the 
United States, the Bishop has prohibit- 
ed every kind of raffle for church pur- 
‘poses, That is commendable, and is 
among other gratifying signs that a 
stricter ethical type of religion is gaining 
in some sections of the Roman Catho- 
lic sway. Let this type increase! We 
believe it is\présent in ‘the present | Pope 
himself. Butif he should have-conscience 
enough to make n0° use of his lottery 
tickets, should he not: query. whether the 
time has not come to inquire into “ig 
similar practices that prevail in’ his btoad 
domain? The: other day, it way said, 
the Holy Coat of ‘Treves, was ‘Brought 
out and examined and exhibited. Great 


excitement. prevailed. ““Bhe multitudes. 


exhausted the houses. of entertainment | 


in) anticipation lof, benefits 

“that Telic. Isnt. a shame. for. 
Church that it encourages such al 
tious ventures? So, while the, doctrine 


of indulgences is by definitions some- 


times so.reduced as to seem to be the 
“nothing it really, is, yet, in actual usage, 
men and women are encouraged to buy 
spirityal exemptions with money, to be- 


-queath money to’ pay for masses for’ the 


repose of the dead, andthe like. Act- 
ual Romanisni is # vast lottery in which 
the prizes are“ few,’ though’ 'the promises 
mumerous and prodigious ‘and scan- 

the «Pope's conscience, by 


all means, have a moré perfect work. 


THE WAR IB IN 


The Micronesian fin are | 
2,500 and 3,000 miles southwest from 
Honolulu, lying ‘between too and 145 
degrees west longitude from Washington, 
and between the equator-and 15 degrees 
north latitude. , The principal, groups 
are the Gilbert, ‘Marshall and Caroline. 
In 1852, under the . auspices of. the 
American Board, Revs. Benj. G. Snow, 
Luther H. Gulick, M. D., and Albert A. 
Sturges, and their wives, and two Ha- 
wailan families, began mission work on 
these islands, Messrs. Sturges and Gu- 
lick going to Ponape; and the work has 
been continued to this day, at an expense 
to the Board, including the four J/orn- 
tug Stars, of over $700,000. As a re- 
sult, 29 islands have been occupied, and 
in 1889 there were 47 churches, with 
Over 4,500 members, 15 native pastors, 
and 61 native preachers and teachers, 
four training-schools having 114 pupils, 
3, seminaries for girls with 79 pupils, 43 


scholars, and the contributions that year 
were over $2,000, | 
On March 13, 1887, a Spanish man- 
of-war arrived at Ponape, and landed a 
so-called Governor for all the Caroline 
Group. ‘With him were several officers, 
50, soldiers, 25 convicts, and 6 Capu- 
chin priests. The Spanish flag was 
raised, and obedience to Spanish rule 
was required of natives and missionaries, 
After unnumbered years.of undisturbed 
possession by the natives, and thirty-five 
years’ noble service by American mission- 
aries, this little force of this ‘low-rate 
nation claimed the right to rule over ull. 
But. what. real right has Spain to the 
Caroline Islands? None atall. If the 
right of.discovery is asserted, that is well 
disputed, According to oldest records, 
the Spanish cannot legitimately make 
that claim over several other nations. 
But, supposing Spaniards did first dis- 
cover these islands, what did they dis- 
cover? Why, islands occupied by in- 


on, and have continued to own and live 
on it from generation to generation. 
These islanders have built themselves 


they live, many of them, like civilized 
and convicts and priests sail over the 


in the name of Spain, take possession. 
Columbus discovered America. Does 
that give any little Spanish man-of-war 
the right to sail into San Francisco har- 
bor, or any other American harbor, and 
take possession ? 

The Ponapeans would have been per- 
fectly justified at the start in tearing 
down the Spanish,flag, and saying to the 
so-called Spanish Governor, “Away with 
you and yours! We owe no allegiance 
to you or your sovereign”; and with good 
grace could they have asked the great 
American nation, whose loyal subjects 
have expended large amounts to instruct, 
civilize and Christianize them, to come 
to their relief. It would be a just and 
noble thing for our nation to notify Spain 
that, after all we have expended in mon- 
ey and labor and precious lives, those 
islands shall be free. ‘That is what 
ought to have been done in 1887. That 
is what ought to be done now. Spain 
would hardly need more than such noti- 
fication. If more is needed, then let it 
be given. It may be that there is need 
of war-ships and cannon and troops to 
protect defenseless people in far-away 
places from robbery and ruin by con- 
scienceless invaders. Is not our coun- 
try great enough and good enough to in- 
terfere in the interests of right and hu- 
manity, to stand by the poor and weak, 
and say “ Hands off ?” Might, dors, not 
make right. 

Spanish rule in the Caroline Gidap 
means the undoing of all that we have 


converted souls who have gone to heav- 
-en. It means the ruin of those island- 
ers. They had not been there three 
months before where there were nine 
schools only two were left. Houses of 


for the admission of their daughters to 
the mission schools to keep them from 


crated, drunkenness was encouraged, | 
and now all the missionaries are ordered 
off the island. © 


own defense. In 1887, soon after the 
Spanish took possession, the people were 
told if they met in,their churches they 
would be dispersed by force. The Gov- 
ernor determined to make a road around 
the .island. . He called ppm the. native 
king for ‘men, who were urhished, and 


ing theit own ‘food’; but when the 4th of 
July came they wanted to celebrate and 
refused lo work, . Twenty soldiers were 
sent. to. bring them to. headq 


gathered for their patriotic festivities, 


natives then rose,and;killed the Gover- 
nor, his Secretary, the commander, and 
thirty-seven soldiers. ‘They would have 
| & the man-of-war lying at anchor 
inthe ‘harbor- had: inter- 
feféd atid warfied the captain away. Mr. 
Doane was then a prisoner, at. Manila. 
Time went On. Another 


round. the: island was ‘continued, and 
finally reached Owa; the main mission 
station <on ‘the island'and of the group. 
There Mr: Sturges used tolive’; there 
were the homes, schools and.churches 
so dear. The Spaniards proceeded to 
erect, buildiags/imimediatély in front. 
and only-a few feet’ away from; ‘the mis- 
sion buildings, on which, had 
been. the property of the “mission: for 


‘thirty y They ‘were ‘in vain asked 


to desist. “Their threats and their con- 


common schools numbering over 2,400 


habitants who owned the land they lived 


houses and schools and churches, and 


sea, land in the harbor of Ponape, and, 


Christian people; and now a few soldiers 


on the 24th of June, last year, they rose | 
and, killed the officer in charge and 
twenty-three men, | 
The priests and five men were secret- 
ed in the mission-house by Henry Nan- 


| pei, and finally sent to the Spanish col- 


ony. Now then there was trouble enough. 
The Governor demanded the surrender 
of all their arms, and the leaders of the 
attack, or as an alternative the exter- 


mination of the Metalanim tribe and 


the destruction of their fields, trees and 
houses, The terms were refused by this 
brave tribe and their noble Christian 
King Paul. A man of war brought six 
hundred more soldiers from Manila, and 
on September 19th and 2oth, another at- 
tack was made on Oua. They shelled 
the town and burned all the houses of 
the natives and the missionaries, except 

one church, but they themselves were | 
repulsed, Jeaving more than one hun-' 
dred dead on the field, while very few |. 


win’s sermon. at London show how far); 


“THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE 
COUNCIL, 


“BY REV. ‘DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN, 
The English strictures upon Dr. Good- 


the authors of them have drifted from 


the faith of the Pilgrims. The plan of 


the sermon was very simple and honest. 
It was to set forth what that faith really 
was, and then urge us to be loyal to it. 
The text could hardly have been shorter. 
‘‘Whose faith follow?” No one has 
challenged the accuracy of Dr. Good- 
win’s account of their “faith”; the only 
dispute is. as to following it! English- 
men who most stoutly and angrily say 


-no, concede its accuracy. They would 


have had the Chicago divine give a less 


favorable account of it, and then urge 


the heirs of its achievements not to fol- 
low it! The homiletic result would have 
been an cdd one. It would have been 


God need an awful God to believe in, In| 


| order-to be a fathér, God must rule.” 


It will not be the least of the benefits 
of the Council if it discourages and 
lessens, béth sides the sea, this habit of 
ing oppositions of religion where 
none gught to be imagined to exiot. 


‘HE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The Congregational Club of this city 
and vicinity assembled in the parlors of 
the First church last evening to formally 
and cordially welcome President David 
S. Jordan of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University amongus. President Jordan 
comes to us from Indiana, and is a Con- 
gregationalist. About two hundred 
members and invited guests sat around 
the well-filled tables, and partook of the 
bountiful supply furnished by the ladies 
of the Green-street church. 

At the close of the feast Rev. Dr. 


‘people who fear to believe in an awful | 


of the Ponapeans were killed. 
‘Since that, there has been more fight- 


| ing, but the natives are the victors. Paul 


and his people are in hiding back on the 
mountain, living in constant preparation 
for the enemy. They pray together. 
They ask the just and righteous God to 
give them the victory, and he is doing it. 
He is caring for these poor people; he is 
raising up friends for them. The Span- 
iards are finding that they have got 
more than they bargained for. They 
are in trouble at home. The last news 
by a captain who left Ponape in June, 
and came to San Francisco last week by 
way of Manila, is that, while figh ns 
continues, the war is not icabtied on With 
vigor, and part of the soldiers have been 
ordered back to Manila to quell a dis- 
turbance there. 

I know that Spanish papers, both con- 


-servative and progressive, quoted by 


Rev. W. H. Gulick in an article in the 


Independent a few months ago, all said 


that the Ponapeans must be conquered, 
no matter at what cost. But Spain is 
not in a condition to pay heavy damages 
and to arouse the hostility of this nation. 
Let the millions of good people in this 
country who have long had an interest 
in Ponape show their interest now, by 
petitioning our government to take ac- 
tion in behalf of the Caroline Islands. 
Indemnity for the destruction of mission 
property is a small matter. That should 
be demanded as a matter of course 
But we want more than that. We are 
rightfully the guardians of that people. 
We have got them into this trouble. It 
was to celebrate the Fourth of July, and 


| to protect the missionary property, that 


| ill fame were opened, and parents asked | 


the soldiers. The Sabbath was dese-— 


they worked without ' wages, and furnish-| 


done in all these forty years, except the | 


killing two and woundifig three.” ‘The | 


They fired into the crowd. of natives : 


Governor | 
| arrived with ‘yoo soldiers. The road |} 


day. 


the war was made. We have gone 


there and taught them and civilized 


them, and made them and their posses- 
sions of value to surrounding nations; 
and now shall we leave them to destruc- 
tion? It would be selfish and cowardly 
so to do. We should understand what 
we are doing when we undertake mis- 


of the earth. We must make their cause 
our own. 
through. 

One of the grandest, yet saddest, 
spectacles in the world to-day is that 
little spartan band on Ponape, with the 


modern Apostle Paul for their leader, | 


fighting for life and home, and freedom 
to worship God. God will not ‘forsake 
them. We should pray for them, speak 
for them, and fight for them if need be. 

If I mistake not, the great meeting of 
the American Board in October will 
lay the matter before our government in 
a way that will cause the able Secretary 
of State to trouble Spain and give her a 
desired pretext to loose her hold on 
these islands, which it will cost her mill- 
ions of money and thousands of lives 
to and hold. 


PERSONAL CARD. 


The undersigned, returning from his 
errand to England, safely reached his 
home in Oakland, Cal., August ts, 
1891, havirg traveled some 15,000 miles 
without serious sickness, accident or de- 
lay during the 100 days of his absence. 
Without being able to report himself in- 
dividually to every friend, old and new, 
who ‘might wish to know of his welfare, 
| he begs each one in this manner to be 


reassured of his interest in them, and | 


thus, also, to accept acknowledgments 
of their kindness to him. Old friends 


| have overwhelmed him with their abun- | 


dant attentions, their generous hospitali- 
ties and their deeds of love. New 
friends everywhere have met him, giving 
him personal attentions without stint, 
welcoming him to their offices and their 
homes, shielding him from inconven- 
jence and anxiety, making his stay and 
his work both pleasant and profitable, | 
enriching his experience of. life, and 
his with sources of pared 


In view of all this, tar of iia more 
that might be said, while giving thanks 
to God for his providential care and his 
abounding mercies,-and--for the saintly 
souls that bless all lands, the under- 
signed craves the, forbearance of the 
many to whom he would love to write 
with his own hand, assures. them. of. his 
gratitude and love,.and wishes them all | 
the good of the heavens and of the 

earth. J. A. BENTON.. 

OaKLanp,, Cal., August 

“The Mechanics’ ‘Fair. 
The space.is all. taken, and there 


.is call for ,more. The.. prospect, looks 


well, for,an unusually good season.; It 
will. take a few..days to. get. er 


limited. mail on ‘the I 


‘Tine between Columbus, O.,,and Indian- | 


apolis, is said to be the. fastest tatlroad 


train in America. 


sion work in these small isolated fields 


We must see them safely 


in that case better—of all texts—to avoid 
the one chosen. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be” would, perhaps, have 
been preferable; with an intimation that 
future Congregationalists will be as unlike 
us in their belief as some of us are un- 
like the fathers to whom we and the 
world owe so much ! 
it used as a text for a sermon on “Prog- 
ress.” The conclusion might well be that 
‘when he shall appear” nobody will be- 
lieve anything in religion that any of 
their fathers did, away back to Christand 
the apostles. Why not? How weshall 
get along with our Christian predeces- 
sors, or how ‘they without us not be 
made perfect,” is another thing that don’t 
appear. | | 

Some of us who have been in Eng- 
land more than once during the last 
thirty years have been heard with in- 
credulity when we reported large laxity 
of belief and defection there. The en- 
deavor to color the Council with the new 
theology confirms all the reports made 
for years. But there was, after all, un- 
expected bracing on the side of the 
truth. I am most struck with attempts 
to make forced contrasts, which seem to 
multiply now. 

A favorite method of assailing a prin- 
ciple or an institution is to set up a ficti- 
tious contrast with something else, which 
is in good odor, and thus make what is 
contrasted with it obnoxious. 

A Western preacher, the other day, i in 
order to make a point, to his mind, against 
liquor-selling, asserted that “there are 
two leading views of Christianity—one a 
creed to swear by; this is Dr. Patton’s 
view: the other a faith to live by; this is 
Dr. Briggs’ view.” The falsity of the 
contrast consists in this—that President 
Patton’s creed is one to live by as} 
well as Professor Briggs’. So is every 
consistent Christian’s. The plausibility 
of the forced contrast lies in this—that 
Dr. Patton is the one who believes in 
living by the creed he has sworn to, not 
by the contradiction of it. One would 
think, from what this preacher went on 
to say, that sinful men were never dis- 
turbed intheir sins—say drunkenness— 
till Professor Briggs and those that con- 
tradict creeds, as he does, came into the 
world ! 

It has been a favorite piece of tactics 
with Dr. Lyman Abbott and others to rep- 
resent that “the orthodox” always have de- 
nied and prevented liberty of thought, 


asserted and practiced it; in which case 
how could there ever come to be any 
heterodox, anyway? The fact is, that 
just as it has been always held, that a 
true creed alone can never save a man 
without a life according to it, so it has 
been always deemed among Protestants 
the native-born right of every soul to 
think and act in liberty, under responsi- 
bility to God. Holding firmly by such 
a creed, is in no opposition whatever to 
freedom of thought, but an instance of 
it. 

At the London Council there was a 
case or two of forced contrasts, The 
leading idea of the old theology, said 
of the new is his righteousness. It is 
‘tribute or charactcrisitc of God is not a 
‘leading one in the. new theology. In 
much of it, indeed, it is nowhere—can- 
not be found at all. But it is not true 
‘that the old theology left out his right- 
eousness. It called it, to be sure, by a } 
higher name—‘“the holiness of God”; | 
but it made every thing of it, and placed 
it at the head even of his sovereignty. 
So this attempted contrast falls through 
also, 


‘to off against Divine Sovereignty, as 
chief and formative in Calvinism, the 
Divine Fatherhood, or human brother 
hood, or the good of man. No one di- 
more to prick these hollow and artificial 
antitheses than Dr. Fairbairn and Rev. 
|S. G, Rogers. They showed that there 
is no antagonism in the things contrast- 
ed, and that to depreciate the one—the 


other—the lower. 
doxy, in doctrine, was disparaged by 
over exalting something else. Mr. Rog- | 


no less brotherhood, with. their higher 


not tending to the development of ole 
and deeper spiritual brotherhood.” | 
Fairbairn said that the. things by “nich 
some would elbow out. the great truths 
of religion, after all, depend upon these 
very. truths., Even unity,,among Chris- 
dans: depends upon them and. ‘a passion 
for them. ‘Beliefs, save men. The:be 
belief .is the. best-possible service for 
man and the greater condition of work- 


The 


We have heard 


and that only the heterodox of their sort: 


Dr. Gladden, was God’s sovereignty; that | 


quite correct to say that the former at- 


Other speakers at the Council tried 


higher—is no true way to promote the 


I I ho- | 8 
0  SSRetay : ORtnO- Hoge of the California Superior Court | one of our Presbyterian brethren in the 


was Called to follow him. He was bur- | ministry, Brother Irvine of the East Los 
ers said that leaders of former days had | 


orthodoxy, than is seen now when ortho- | 
doxy is lower; and increased loosen- 
ing of the bonds of doctrinal creed is |. 


W. ©. Pond, the President of the Club, 
called the meeting to order, and, after a 
short congratulatory address, proceeded 
to introduce, in fitting words, the speak- 
ers of the evening. 

Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper’s theme includ- 
ed the right education of the very young, 
and kindergarten instruction, to which 
Mrs. Stanford has given $160,000. She 
closed with a beautiful —— to Pres- 
ident Jordan. 

President Martin Kellogg of our State 


Universities. He is always one of our 
best after-dinner, or any-other-time, 
speakers, and he well sustained his rep- 
utation at this time. 

President Chas. A. Blanchard of 
Wheaton College came a stranger among 
us .a few weeks ago, but the applause 
with which he was welcomed last night 


friends. We wish he were here to stay. 
He spoke of the true object of right 
education. It is character. Its founda- 
tion is the Bible. We must have train- 
ing of the heart, as well as the head. 
His hope for this new University is that 
it will be a Christian institution which 


| will send students to our Theological 


Seminary, and men of high character 
into all the walks of life. 


General Samuel C. Armstrong, Presi- 
dent of Hampton Normal Institute, 
Virginia, arrived from Honolulu yester- 
day morninz, and was at once captured 
for the occasion. His speech was 
strong and noble, like the man. He is 
his sainted mother’s son. 


President Jordan, the guest of the 
evening, read a carefully prepared paper 
on ‘The Church and Modern Thought.” 
He made a good impression. He evi- 
| dently appreciates the great work he has 
undertaken. He welcomes our sympa- 


tainly have our prayers and best wishes 

All the addresses were of a high or- 
der, and the meeting was a real success. 
It was closed with ‘“‘Blest be the tie that 
binds” and the benediction by Rev. 
S. M. Freeland. 


Since our last issue, S. J. McCormick, 
editorial manager of the A/ontzor, a Cath- 
olic family journal, published for thirty- 
four years in this city, has passed away. 
Mr. McCormick was an Irishman by 
birth, He came here from Portland, 
Oregon, where he also was a newspaper 
editor. Physically, he was large and 
strong ; socially, he was a very agreeable 
gentleman. As an editor, he had the 
courage of his convictions, and was very 
positive in the support of his church. He 
was fond of controversy, and his style of 
argument was not altogether to our mind. 
He was personal and long-drawn-out in 
severity. We sought to live at peace 
with him, and there has scarcely been 
any controversy between our two journals 
for many years. All our contemporaries 
have not been alike fortunate. Mr. Mc- 
‘Cormick has made a large, strong paper 
from his standpoint. The A/onttor has 
greatly prospered under his administra- 
tion. He will be greatly missed by his 
church. He wasa good citizen. His 
bereaved faraily our sympathy. 


The Golden. Lutheran is the 
name of a very neat eight-page monthly 
paper, ‘‘devoted to the cause of Christ 
and the Lutheran church on the Pacific 
coast.” Its editor and publisher is Rev. 
Oliver C. Miller, pastor of the First 
Evangelical Lutheran church. in this 
city. Its typographical, literary and 
spiritual, appearance is good, and we 
hope its circulation and practical ben- 
efit will be such as to gladden our broth- 
(ers. heart, and will advance the church 
ang. cause. which he loves and serves. 


— 


Death is every- 
where and in our. midst. None are 
passed. by in his: calls; sooner or later 
he beckons each one away, and we have 
to, go, never to return. Judge Ogden 
Hoffman of the United States District 
Court had only, been laid away in the 
rave a few days when Judge Joseph P. 


ied from Trinity Episcopal church, in 
this city, last Monday, the same church 


buried. 


One of the idletieds 
is that it ‘unfits for future work. Un- | 
‘used’ mind, as well as unused muscle, be-. 


able’ limits, the more’a man does, the | 


428 Filbert street, 


Albert Greenhow to Elizabeth Mary Waldie, |. 


both of this city. 


University spoke upon the Fellowship of 


shows that he has already won a host of 


thy and good fellowship, and will cer- 


comes incapable of use. Within reason- | 


more he is'able to do.— Umsted 


August °13, by” Rev: H. H. Wikoff, 


NEWS FROM” THE THE SUNRY SOUTH. 


We begin with “good news.” Oy, 
regular Scribe assures us that we may 
expect him at his post again, accom. 
panied by Mrs. James, early i in Septem- 
ber. Thanks to the various brethren 
who have sent communications through 
the months of June and July. Not one 
failed, though’ some were very slow to 
promise; and, together, they have given 
an interesting review of the church news 
written from varied standpoints. But 
we believe in foreordination, though we 
seldom preach it; and we believe that 
Brother James is the special man pre- 
destined for this work. Lowell, whose 
words are so much in our minds a 
now, has said : 

. bade fits all her children with something to 

He who would write and can’t write, 

| ly review. ” 

A regular correspondent, however, 
must have a genius for the work, and 
give his time toit. Speaking of Lowell, 
was he not himself a critic, unequaled in 
delicacy of perception and perfection of 
form, and a poet as well? Has any- 
thing been written in America to com- 
pare with the “Commemoration Ode” ? 
I think in every pastor’s study might be 
put up that wise injunction of Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, “Beware of simulated 
feeling; it is hypocricy’e first cousin; it 
is specially dangerous to a preacher; for 
he who says one day, “Go to; let me 
seem to be pathetic,” may be nearer 
than he thinks to saying, ‘‘Go to; let me 
seem to be virtuous, or earnest or un- 
der sorrow for sin.” 

It was common once to say that 
malaria was in this place or that, but 
not here. Afterwards, when it became 
so prevalent, it was easier to say, “You 
will find malaria everywhere.” So we 
must admit it has been warm even in 
Southern California this summer. And 
it is to be feared the Sunday congrega- 
tions have suffered. Brother Hill brings 
a fresh breeze from the North. Last 
Sunday he gave his people “San Fran- 
cisco” morning and evening. Who of — 
us could not preach a sermon after six © 
weeks in that city? His pulpit was 
supplied during his absence by Presi- 
dent Baldwin, Professor Colcord and 
Rev. H. W. Jones. Brother Jones is 
residing temporarily in Pasadena, and 
it is to be hoped he may make his home 
in this’ vicinity. Dr. Hutchins has 
“held the fort” through all the hot 
months. He has also held his congre- 
gations. The church has gained ground 
the last year as never before, and the 
Doctor’s position in the city, while no 
sinecure, 1s an enviable one. Brother 
Collins has never asked for the com- 
miseration of his brethren, but he just 
now takes their hearty congratulations 
as one who is well aware that he is a 
fortunate mian His heart will be no 
longer divided between San Diego and 
Los Angeles. He has also a faithful 
helper in the person of Rev. F. M. 
Price, who is planting a mission in the 
Eighth Ward, adjoining Brother Collins. 
We may look for immediate and per- 
manent results from the much-needed 
Christian work in that part of ‘‘sub- 
merged” Los Angeles. Superintendent 
Ford has returned from his Eastern trip. 
He was a good man to represent us at 
Saratoga, and his speeches there were 
among the best. Rev. C. B. Sumner 
of Pomona College is expected home 
with his family about this time. They 
have been abroad the past year. He 
was a member of the Council at Lon- 
don. 

The minutes of the Association of 
Southern California are now published 
in a neat form, and contain some very 
valuable papers. They ought to be 
carefully distributed where they will be 
read, together with a copy of THE Pa- 
ciFic. I was surprised some time since 
in a committee room to hear one of our 
prominent ministers advocate abolish- 
ing the custom of publishing the min- 
| utes and thus save expense. ‘Why,” 
said he, “all the copies sent me are on 
the top shelf of my study; I never think 
it worth the while to distribute them.” 

Pastor Crawford of Monrovia .is at 
Catalend for a month. He writes en- 
thusiastically about Avalon. We Con- 
gregationalists seldom talk about a “re- 
treat” on this coast, but I am: not. sure 
but it would be well if we could have 
}some common resort like the island, 
where we could meet with one ancther 
for a week. We have a thriving church 
there If we were as enterprising as 
some of our brethren, we would have 
an assembly ground befere many years. 
There has been some suggestion about 
a ministerial association after the old 
New England pattern, where we could 
meet together once a quarter, and pray 
and read our Greek Testaments and 
perhaps our Hebrew, discuss some the- 
Ology or criticism, all in a single day. 
It would seem that a dozen ministers at 
least could be found who would unite 
in such an arrangement:._— 

A very sudden death has. removed 


Can sure- 


Angeles church. He was but twenty- 
eight years of age; and a. more refined, 


from which Hoffman was also beautiful spirit it would be. difficult to 
find, anywhere, - How little either.of us 


thought, when. we last. met in the hurry- 
ing crowd and. greeted one apethes, 
that this ‘‘call was:so soon to come.” It 
was Lowell' who wrote : 
‘* Tf_earth another grave must bear; 

Yet. heaven hath won a sweeter’strain, 
_ And something whispers my despair, | 


t from an orient chamber there 


iis ¥ iy 


_Mr, Ja ames Jc rdon: Bennett gave $4,000 | 
to the,omnibus.or stage: drivers during 


their late strike i in Paris. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The attendance at the last Monday 
Club was unusually large. We should say 
that not more than half a dozen of the 
entire membership within reach of the 
place were absent, It was very pleasant 
to see again Rev. Prof. J. A. Benton, 
home safe and sound from his one hun- 
dred days’ vacation in Europe. He 
looks well, and was cordially greeted. 
Among the many visitors were Rev. 
Prof. and Mrs. Chas. S. Nash, who are 
now to be connected with our Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Rev. W. H. Tubb, just 
home from Oregon; Rev. W. B. Oleson 
of Honolulu, and Rev. E. D. Haven of 
Rocklin. 
The “War in Ponape” was the subject 
for the day. It was opened with a paper 
by Rev. John Kimball, which by unani- 
mous vote was requested for publication 
in THE Paciric. Rev. A. C. Walkup, 
for several years one of our missionaries 
at the Islands, and here on his way to 
his work again, was called upon, and 
spoke feelingly of the situation. Mr. E. 
P, Flint, agent of the American Board 
in this city, spoke of the importance of 
agitating this subject, and rightly repre- 
senting it to the Board and to President 
Harrison and Secretary Blaine. Henry 
Nanpei, a Ponopean chief and teacher in 
the school at Oua at the time of the 
conflict last year, was present, and by 
request came forward and made a few 
remarks, and answered many questions. 
He came upon the Morning Star, and 
this is his first trip away from his native 
Island. He is a young man of excellent 
form and features and good address. 
He speaks English well, but is diffident 
before a company of Americans. In his 
native tongue to his own people, we are 
told, he preaches better than many of 
the missionaries. He asked the Club to 
pray for his people, and expressed great 
regret at the war. He does not belong 
to the Metalanim tribe, and when asked 
why the other tribes on Ponape did not 
join with that tribe against the Spaniards, 
he said it was because the kings and 
chiefs of those tribes did not think it 
best for them soto do. Captain Bray, 
so long in command of the Morning 
S/ar, and so familiar in past years with 
the condition of these islands, added 
his testimony to the respect due to these 
people and Paul, theirleader. Heshow- 
ed from the nature of the islands how 
difficult it will be for the Spanish to con- 
quor them. Rev. W..B. Oleson pointed 
out some of the difficulties in the way 
of our United States Government mov- 
ing to the help of the Ponapeans, while, 
without doubt, our missionaries and 


their property will be protected from the. 


Spaniards. .Rev. Walter Frear, Presi- 
dent Blanchard, Rev. S. M. Freeland, 
and many others took part in the meet- 
ing, which was of unusual interest and 
which we hope will result in helping our 
struggling brethren in Ponape. Rev. 
T. King will address the Club next 
week. 


The programme of the Bay Confer- 
ence, which meets at the Market-street 
church, Market street, near Twenty- 
second, Oakland, next Tuesday, August 
25th, at 2 o’clock Pp. M., has devotional 
service; “Look on the Fields” (John 
iv: 35), Rev. Jos. F. Bacon; address, 
‘The Great Commission; was it ad- 
dressed to individuals, and does the 
Master expect each disciple to disciple 
some one else?” President Charles A. 
Blanchard ; address, ‘‘ How Well are the 
Churches, or Their Individual Mem- 
bers, Fulfilling This Commission ?” Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Pond; reports from the 
churches, recess for collation and social 
reunion. Evening session, 7:30—Devo- 
tional service, the power of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts i: 8), Rev. H. H. Cole; 
address, ‘*The Way to Hand-pick; or, 
The Sacred Art of Leading Souls to 
Christ,” Mr. Edward Kimball. 


Rev. Dr. Williams preached in Ply- 
mouth church last Sabbath morning on 
“A Sinful World.” Six were received to 
the membership of the church, four of 
them on confession of faith. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff had a full house 
at-Green-street inthe evening. He gave 
a lecture, illustrated by stereopticon 
views, on the “Life of Bunyan,” being the 
first in a series on ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
At the after-meeting there were six re- 
quests for prayers. 


Rev. E, D. Haven preached i in Beth- 
any church in the morning. Dr. Pond 
preached at night, taking his subject 
from the Sunday-school lesson—‘‘A 
Prophetic Picture of Gospel Work all 
Down the Ages.” 


In Chaplain Rowell’s work among the 


sailors, one was led to Christ on board 


ship.and one in the hospital, 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt a‘ Sab- 


bath-school at Colma, two miles beyond 
Ocean View. 


Rev. A.K. Crawford coed 83 in 


the Devisadero Sabbath-school, and the 
work prospering. 

A missionary meeting was held in 
Market-street church, Oakland, in the 
evening.. Rev. A..C. Walkup delivered 
an address. Hen Nanpeiand 
Bray also ‘took’ St At’ the 
service $130 was. raised to coupueneeie 
sum of $450 needed in thé work, 


The Berkeley church was opened 
again last Sabbath, the .repairs being 
completed. Pastor’ Hill preached on 
“Character Building,” and $600 was 
raised to-pay for the improvements. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb preached in the | 


Presbyterian church ‘in’ ‘Darivillé, Con- 
tra Costa county, his former parish. 


Rev. is laboring under 
the direction of the C.’P.& S. S. S. in 
Southern Oregon. 

Rev. A. C. Walkup leaves this week | 
with his two children by sailing vessel 
for his work in the Gilbert Islands. 


Rev. T. King addressed a gathering 
of blind persons on Twenty-sixth street 
in Oakland in the afternoon. 


Children’s Day contributions from 
Central and N orthern California are as 
follows: 


Previously acknowledged........ $551 74 
San Francisco Olivet S. S....... 2 80 
S. F. Plymouth Cong’ Ch. & S.. 20 25 


Last year 36 churches and Sunday- 
schools contributed $363.77 to the So- 
ciety on Children’s Day from this dis- 
trict. This year 59 churches and Sun- 
day-schools contribute $620.59. 

L. 


EASTERN. 
The German church in Muscatine, Ia., 
is putting up a house of worship. 
The new church at Castleville, Iowa, 
will soon have its house completed. 


A new church was organized at Nan- 


taskut, near Boston, by council, August 
4th. 


Ten ‘united with the church at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Rev. J. A. Cruzan pastor, 
August 2d. 


The church in Muscatine, Iowa, laid 
the corner-stone of a new house of wor- 
ship August gth, 

The church in Wancoma, Iowa, find- 
ing its house too small, has enlarged at 
a cost of about $2,500. 


The Bushwick-avenue church, Brook- 
lyn, only a few months old, appears to 
be prospering every way. 

At Somerdale, Ohio, a mining town 
without a church of any kind, a church 
was organized June 28th. 


Miss A. M.- Kyle has visited many 
churches in Eastern Maine in the inter- 
est of the Woman’s Board. 


A home for working girls has been 
bought and put in running order by the 
King’s Daughters of Bangor, Me. 


Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has supplied the First church, Den- 
ver, through July, and is called to the 
pastorate. 


Work has been PR on the 
house of the Bedford Park church, 
which is situate on the northerly end of 
Manhattan Island. 


The church in Milford, lowa, dedi- 
cated its house of worship August 2d. 
This new church had to practice much 
self-denial to build. 


The Protestant churches of Iowa 
City hold a union meeting in the park 
every Sunday evening, conducted by the 
pastors of the several churches. 


At Lakestay, Minn., July roth, the 
church had a great meeting in a grove, 
and received eleven on confession of 
faith. A move has been made to build 
a house of worship for this church. 


July 18th and roth the churches in 
the parishes of Terre Bonne, La 
Fourche and Assumption met with the 
church at Schriever, and organized a 
new association for that part of the 
State. 

The ninth general conference of 
Christian workers for communion, re- 
freshment and rest, held in Northfield 
at the seminary buildings, closed its ten 
days’ session Sunday evening, August 
gth. About two thousand people at- 
tended the closing meetings. 


The open-air services on Sunday 
afternoons are much appreciated, as the 
people show by their increased attend- 
ance and closeattention, although stand- 
ing by the hour. Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
and Mr. S. M. Hotchkiss were the 
speakers Sunday at the corner of Main 
and Windsor streets, and Rev. J. K. 
Wheeler and Mr. Hopkins on theWard- 
street grounds. — Hartford Herald. — 


i SEATTLE LETTER. 
Th 


e Brooklyn Congregational church 
building was dedicated last Sunday, 
August oth, at 3:30 P.M. Rev. Wal- 
lace Nutting preached a fine sermon 
from I Kings vii: 22; subject, “The Re- 
ligion of Christ Made Attractive.” About 
one hundred and fifty were in the little 
church, fairly filling it. The choir of 
Brother Jones’ church at Fremont lent 
kind assistance. Cf Congregational 


ministers there were present Revs. Fer- 


rier, the pastor, Nutting, Strong, Fletch- 
er, Jones, Campbell, and the writer. 
The day was beautiful, the services de- 
lightful. 
-. Rev. Brother Fowler has taken to 
himself and his home a helpmeet, Miss 
Flora McDonald. 

Rev. Brother Beard begins work in 
Spokane to-morrow, August 16th. He 
has been in this city the last few days, 
and leaves us here with hearts full of 
love and good wishes toward him and 
his. 
Rev. A.C. ‘Walkup of the Micronesian 
mission, recently, while touring through 
Idaho, is yet on his Master’s business, 
and has found time to organize a Sun- 
day-school. . So Superintendent Greene, 
with’ appreciation’ of the act, informs 
me, The place was St. ‘Marie's; Idaho, | 


where Mr. Walkup was visiting friends. 


This is the first Sunday-school in that 
vicinity. Such acts show where our 
brother's heart iss G. H. 
Aug. 15, 189 | 
‘The man who never’ prays 
else never prays for himself. 


old he will not depart from it.” 


ened to Dr. 


QUIET CORNER OBSERVATIONS. 


The pastor i at Quiet Corner was . grant- 
eda vacation by his indulgent people 


about the first of July, and he went out 


a little way into the great world to rest 
for a month from preaching and pastoral 
work, and quietly take observations. He 
went down by the sea, and attended a 
Chautauqua assembly. He went to 
church and heard sermons from five 
different ministers: The first was a 
Universalist preaching in a Congrega- 
tionalist church. The second was a 
Methodist preaching in an ‘Assembly 
Hall.” The third was a Congregation- 
alist preaching in his own pulpit. The 
fourth was a Presbyterian preaching in 
the pulpit of another Presbyterian. The 


| fifth was Dr. Hutchins in his own pulpit 


in Los Angeles. ‘The Universalist took 
his text from Psalm cxxxix:5—‘‘Thou 
has beset me behind and before,” joined 
to it the familiar saying, “Every man 
is the architect of his own fortune,” and 
on that foundation built a good lecture 
on, “Environment and its Influence upon 
Character.” No man could reasonably 
find fault with anything he said. It was 
what he did not say that marred the ser- 
vices for us that morning. The Epworth 
League motto, “Look up, lift up,” sug- 
gested the sermon we heard from the 
Methodist brother; text, Psalm cxxi:1 

—“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” The 
Congregationalist is a man of experi- 
ence, as we found when we took tea 


with him, for he has almost as many 


daughters as the author of *‘Thumbnail 


| Sketches” in the August Century did not 
find in the island home of Moglashan; 


so he had a right to preach to us from 
Proverbs xxii 6—‘“‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is 
The 
pronouns of the text may not seem to 
fit the-experience of this good pastor, 
but notwithstanding this, he has good 


daughters, and can preach a good ser- 


mon from this text. We heard him 
again the next Sunday. He = preached 
about ‘things offered unto idols,” and 
had some things to say on the amuse- 
ment question. Iam inclined to think 
that it was a sermon easy to be misun- 
derstood. If the Quiet Corner pastor 
was right in his interpretation of the 
speaker’s thought, it was a safe sermon 
for young people to listen to; if some 
other people were right in /hezr inter- 
pretation of the speaker’s thought, it 
would be a very dangerous sermon for 
the majority of young peopie that are 
known to the Quiet Corner pastor. Per- 
haps it was not quite safe because two 
such interpretations were possible, That 


preacher is a good man, anyhow, and if 


he makes any mistakes they are head 
and not heart mistakes. Sometimes the 
heart gets so full that it turns things 
topsy-turvy in the head; but better that 
than a correct head and a shriveled 
heart. 

~The Presbyterian gave us a grand ser- 


mon on “The Divinity and Humanity ; 


of Christ,” from John 1: 14—‘*The Word 
was made flesh.” The Quiet Corner 
pastor went out from that service with 
no thought of any sort of doxy; 
there was no room: for such thoughts, 
for he seemed absorbed in the compan- 
ionship of Jesus the Christ, the Human 
One who knoweth our frame, who re- 
membereth that we are dust, the Divine 
One who has powerto save. Frederick 
Robertson might have preached that ser- 
mon. Miss Havergal’s ‘Consecration 
Hymn” kept coming to mind as we list- 
Hutchins’ good sermon 
from the text, “I bear in my_ body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” The Christ- 
light in the face, eyes, ears, hands, 
tongue, all ‘bearing the marks of the 


_Lord Jesus;” seeing, hearing, handling, 


speaking with the beauty and purity and 
goodness of the Christ-life in us— how 
much it means to bear im the body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus! There is 
Christian warmth in the hand-grasp and 
hearty greeting of our good pastor of 


‘the largest Congregational church in 
' Southern California, as we found at the 


close of that service, when we stole out 
of a quiet corner for a private “‘recogni- 
tion service” with Dr. Hutchins. So 
much for the sermons we heard during 
our vacation, and the men ‘wie preach- 
ed them. 

What messages old ocean brings to 
the man who has ears to hear ! Often, as 
we looked out over the face of the waters 
the words of old Jeremy Fosse in Nees- 
ba Stretton’s “Through a Needle’s Eye,” 
came to mind: “It’s always a rare sight, 
sir, it’s a rare sight, is the sea! I’d 
never grow weary of it. It’s part of the 
Lord’s speech that he’s utterin’ to us 
day after day; but, ah, what a world o’ 
meanin’ there is in every word of it! 
I wonder sometimes if I shall make it 
out through all eternity. Sometimes it 
seems to mean perfect peace, and sun- 


shine, and love, and praise; and it looks | 


like unto the sea o’ crystal mingled with 
fire, stretchin’ out before the throne o’ 
God, with the harpers standin’ on it, 
harpin’ with their harps. And thena 
change. comes, and it’s all wild, and 
cruel, and ragin’, and like unto the wick- 
ed that have no peace; and it’s constant- 
ly castin’ up mire and dirt, and I sayiin 
my heart, Thank God, there'll. be no 


more sea..0’ wickedness, but there'll be a |. 
o’ glass. before. the. throne. 


Ah, 
there’s a meanin’ every look of 
makeitout!” 
‘And now we are at home epi in 
Quiet Corner; and have met’the people 
one “Sabbath since’ the’ vacation. It 
means not a little to stand again before 
one’s congregation and speak the words 


of. life;.agd look down ‘into the hearts 


and take up again the needs ‘of each. 
Here is a weak one who needs to be 


ditagiaalle an ardent one who must | 


be wisely checked, a despondent one. 
who must be led into the jay of the Lord, 


a thoughtless one who must be helped to | 


think, and so many straying ones who 


must be sought and brought into the 


fold. Blessed is he who is called to be 
a ‘teacher of the most difficult of all 
‘arts—that of right living,” who is indeed 
“chosen of God” for this work. But, 
oh ! Every man called to so minis- 


ter to others can fill that blank, for all 


such have fe/? that which the writer will 
not try to express. 

While looking through the mail mat- 
ter that accumulated during our absence, 
we found a package of reports of the 
last meeting of the General Association 
of Southern California. 
people and some not so busy, never pay 
much attention to such literature, but 
the pastor at Quiet Corner is rather fond 
of it. He likes to know how other men 
are succeeding in the line of work which 
occupies his own time and thought. 
Those statistical tables in the back part 
of:the pamphlet are not without interest. 
Has any body discovered that there are 


two churches in Southern California that | 


have more male members than female, 
according to this last report? True, 
Avalon and Rialto are very “small” 
churches, in one sense, the former hav- 
ing a total membership of eighteen, and 
the latter—why, its membership is eight- 
een, too. Avalon has eleven males 


and seven females, Rialto has ten males | 


and eight females. How long are they 
going to keep that up? Why can it not 
be kept up? Perhaps not in just the 
present proportion, but at least as many 


‘males as females. We notice several 


larger churches in which the male mem- 
bers almost equal the female members 
in numbers. Highlands, for instance, 
has thirty-four males and _ thirty-seven 
females; the Third church, Los Augeles, 
thirty-nine males and forty-three females; 
and Perris and the church at Quiet 
Corner, the former reporting a totai 
membership last year of fifty-seven and 
the latter forty-one, each report but five 
more females than males. Now, sup- 
pose we succeed in keeping the two 
columns as near equal as they now are 
until we have grown to be big, like First 
church, Los Angeles, and Riverside, 
and Pomona, and First church, San 
Diego, and Pasadena, and East Los An- 
geles—these six churches each reporting 
a membership over two hundred—will it 
mean any more to our communities than 


if there were fewer male members and | 


more females? Will it, or will it not? 
| W. N. Burr. 
SAN JAcINTO, Aug. 10, 1891. 


Home Wissionary,. 


OUR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


It may be remembered by some that 
a promise was made last spring to give 
in this column an outline of the work 
and purpose of our six home missionary 
societies. Instead of giving such out- 
lines here, we are now prepared to send 
to each of our auxiliaries a leaflet re- 
cently published by the joint action of 
the Southern Woman’s Home Missionary | 
Union and our own W. S. H. M. So- 
ciety—the first, but we hope not the 
last, of California origin. 
Williams, being in Southern California 
at the time of their annual meeting last 
spring, was requested to prepare a paper 
upon this subject, and when read at San 
Deigo, in May last was so highly appre- 
ciated that it was thought best to put it 
into permanent form. This simple an- 
nouncement would give assurance to all 
who know Mrs. Williams that the work 
is not only well done, but interesting. 
The leaflets will be sent. very soon to 


each of our auxiliaries, and we ask for |. 


each one, not only a reading, but that it 
be lent to the neighbors, and particular- 
ly to your gentlemen friends, who need, 
perhaps, as much as we, to be posted in 
the work of these six societies But to 
make sure of preparing the way for this 
tract, and to whet the appetite for more, 
we give herea quotation’ from its closing 
paragraphs: . “My sisters, if you had |. 
asked me to gather in one morning all 
the flowers in the San Gabriel Valley, I 


should not have been more helpless than | | 


+ BREAD, -- 


I am in trying to tell you of the work 
and needs of these great societies. But 


‘they will gladly send you their literature. 


It reads like a romance. I beg of you 
to. subscribe for their magazines, and 
thus keep up with their progress. | 
“The motto of our Union is, ‘an aux- 
iliary in every church, and every woman 
in the congregation a member.’ Let us | 
add to this, ‘and every member a con- 
tributor to each of the six societies.’ 
“The need is great. There are many 
ways for women to earn and to save. 


God judges us not by what we give, but | 


by what we have left after giving. ‘Shall 
we not give as the Lord has prospered 
us? Let us‘so: live that it may be said 
of each of us, “She hath done what 
she could—what she could; not what 
she could not do; not, what she thought | 
might be done; not: what she would like 
to.do; not what she would:do if she had 
more time; not what some body else 
thought she anes to: do; | but what she | 
could.” 


ferancial year. :, Our receipts should.:all | 


-be in by September: rst... Remember | 
those words, the need is great; and per- |__ 
mit me to repeat that most telling sen-| . 


tence, ‘God judges us not by what we 


The richest on earth are 
, who give away the most. 


| strong language, but true. 


Some _ busy 


SNOW 


Our friends are: deiw bod 
that we here in Northern California 
coming very near ,to the close of our 


but by what we ‘have left after 


EVER RY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 
disfiguring, humiliating, itching, 
ing, bleeding, scaly,’ crusted, pimply or 
blotehe with loss of -hair, from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humor of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary 
is speedily, permanently and econdmieally cured 


by the CuTicuRa REMEDIEs, consisting of CuTI- } 


curA, the great Skin Cure; Cuticura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier; and Currt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier 
and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
Thousands of grate- 
ful testimonials trom infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c;° Soap, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How toCure Skin and blood Diseases.” 


4am Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily "Sa 
skin, prevented by CoTicura SvapP. Sa 


INVERNES 


1 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


WNERS OF INVERNESS are now ready | 


to make deeds to lots in that beautiful 
resort on Tomales Bay, Marin County. 


Pecple of the interior of the State who 
wish to ecay e the heat +hould secure a lot. 


Inverness will be the anita resort an- 
other year. 


Warm salt weter for bathing, safe boating 
for women and children. Partial protection 
frcm wird and fog, so common near the 
ocean. | 


For particulars address 


J. MeM. SHAFTER, 
Rm. 44, 319 Pine St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } 


26th Industrial Exposition 


— OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 1891. 


Opens August 18th, Closes September 26th. 


New Features, Special Attractions! Music 
by the First Infaniry Regiment Band of Fif- 
ty Performers, Including Jessie Millar, ihe 
Wonderful Young California Cornetist, and 
the Slide Trombone Quartet. In the Art 
Gallery will be Paintings :n Oil and Water 
Colors by our well-known Local Artists, and 
the great Haseltine ‘olJection of 190 Paint. 
ings by the most noted Kuropean Artists, 
valued at $200,000; Fhotograpy, Crayon and 
Pastel work. Also, Natural Products, Man- 
ufactures and Inventions. A Grand Dis lav 
vt Iliuminated Photographic Views three 
times each evening. Four thousand speci- 
mens of Natural History, Magnificent dis- 
play of Tropical Plants and Flowers, and 
many other novelties. 

Season Tickets, $5; 
Season Tickets, $3; Children’s Season 
Ticket, $1.50. Adult ingle Admission, 50c’ 
Children, 25¢. 
DAVID KERR, Pres: : 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Assembly Chairs 


J. H. CULVER, Fec. 


ANDREWS’ 


FOLDING -.- BED 


Sole Agents for A. H. 
Andrews&Co,Chicago 


Union Club Building. Post 
and Stockton Streets. 


229 Second Street. 


MAKES THE WHITEST AND BEST 


j 


¢ F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco: 


Portland, Or. : 


PROF. Ge FILIPPE. 
emies of Paris and Madrid, 
persgees instruction in Spanish and French, by 


raduate of the Acad- 

continues to give 
is simplified, practical method, saving months 
of study. 
eign Janguages, where not the op- 
portunity to practice. Fine library and foreign 


free to Apply from 10 to 11 


M., 


KNABE 


Bush & Gerts Pianos 
Parlor Organs 


HAI ES Installments 
PIANOS! 


School & Office | 


URNITURE| 


j 


“UN QUE” method of acquiring for- | 


Guaranitee Gapital, $1. = 000.00 


Paid u 
Subj 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID Shar TWO TERMs: 


On Ordinary Deposits Leos 
In connection with ith the Bank are the | 
SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank, 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on stort 
at reasonable rates. 
Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
easy of access. 
Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and separate 
sooms for the use of safe renters. 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. * 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


5S-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


This Deposit Stamp Systen stem has proved a marked 
success in England and Germany, and has done 
“wonders in encouraging small savings and in 

leasantly inculcating in youthful minds valuable 

ons of thrift and economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Bank and 
through our Agents, a list of whom may be had 
on application. 

B. 0. Carr, Columbus Waterhouse, 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891, 


pres? Donald, 
EsTABLIsHeD 1863. 


Oldest Chartered Bank ‘A 


Resources, $4,704,700.00 
Voume 000,000.00 


of Business, 


BR. McDONALD Prest. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 189h 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & OC.> 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


OO FS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
moe. Religion and Fiction received as pub- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


in all staple and fashionable 
styles 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


i Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST 8T.,  - ‘SAN FRANOISOO. 

a 


-Book- keeping, Shorthand, Typé- Writing, ‘Pen- 

manship, Telegraphy, a" Branches, etc. 
| 
3 
2 
| 


CHURCH 


‘PILGRIM: CHURCH REGISTER AND RECORD, 


PREPARED BY REV. DR. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE voxontoabions 


“787 DEAR 


HOUSE. 


PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Prices: $2.50, 83, hos dé ited 
Letters of Dismission ; form—prce, 1.50, For sale atthe id 


SANE RANCISCO, CAL. 
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Young Golks. 


An ola Saw. 


A dear little maid came’skipping out 

In the glad new day with a merry shout; 
With dancing feet and with flying hair, 
She sang with joy in the morning air. 


*‘Don’t sing before you'll cry before 
night !” 

What : croak to darken the child’s delight ! 

And the stupid old nurse again and again 

Repeated the ancient, dull refrain. 


The child paused, trying to understand, 

But her eyes.saw the great world rainbew- 
spanned ; 

Her light little feet hardly touched the earth, 

And hersoul brimmed over with innocent mirth. 


“‘Never mind; don’t listen, O sweet little maid! 
Make sure of your morning song,” I said, 
‘‘And if pain must meet you, why, all the more 


_ Be glad of the rapture that came before. 


‘‘Qh, tears and sorrows are plenty enough; 
Storms may be bitter and paths be rough; __ 
But our tears should fall like the dear earth’s 


showers 
That help to ripen the fruits and flowers. 


‘‘So gladden the day with your blissful song; 
Sing on while you may, dear, clear and strong! 
Make sure of your moment of pure delight, 

No matter what trials may come b-fore night 


Congregationalist. 
THE BABY’S MISSION. 


The busy world about poor old Grand- 
pa Holmes seemed to have very little 
room to svare for him. His old arm- 
chair even had grown to have a dwin 
dled, apologetic look as it shrank more 
and more closely into the chimney cor- 
ner. 

The loud-voiced neighbors would 
come and go, and come again, without 
noticing the bent white head and silent 
form in the corner, with feet drawn 
closely out of the. way of the bustling 
daughter-in-law and her dozen boister- 
ous boys—always silent, for 1t seemed 
to the old man that there was no room 
in the world even for his weak, tremb- 
ling voice. 

Years and years ago he had been the 
proud master of a broad farm in a happy 
Arcadian valley. Lands, home, fam- 


ily and friends had left him one by one, 


and only the memory of them now re- 
mained. Ah, in that beautiful world of 
the past was no lack of room! ‘There 
the fields were ever green and friends 
always kind. Sometimes, when almost 
happy in the serene light of those bless- 
ed days, he would be rudely awakened 
by an impatient, push from his busy 
daughter-in Jaw, or by a snarl from his 
eldest grandson, who found the old 
black Bible, grandpa’s one book, in his 
way; and the old man would hobble 
from the room in silence, and sit in the 
cold, with a bjtter pain in his heart, 
whose every pang, you may be sure, is 
noted, ay, and recompensed, by Him 
who seeth all things. 

It was May; and Grandpa Holmes 
had limped out into the sunshine with 
his old black Bible. Some of the soft 
warmth and glow about him had crept 
into his heart, and the page before him, 
like the monkish manuscripts of old, 
was illumined by golden lights, soft 
gray shadows, thrills of bird songs and 
rose tints from the blossoming apple- 
trees. The stirring daughter-in-law had 
not been about for some days, and the 
old man sighed, when he remembered 
that these periodical disappearances 
meant another grandchild, and less 
room than ever in the world for him. 
But just then his dim eyes fell upon the 
precious promise: ‘And, lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the 
world,” and he thanked God and took 
courage, for the end was so near. 

The summer had been an unusually 
beautiful one, and Grandpa Holmes 
seemed to take a new lease of life in 
the open air. He took charge of the 
vegetable garden, and was so success- 
ful that all the summer he kept the 


table supplied with delicious vegetables | 


and fruits. More than once his heart 
had been warmed by words of praise 
from his usually silent son, who was 
only cruel in his silence; and even his 


_ daughter-in-law had called one day at 


table for another plate of ‘“grandpa’s 
Wher it takes so lit- 
tle to make the old happy, how, cruel it 
is to withhold from them that little! 
But all summers must come to an end, 
and after that—the winter. 

Grandpa’s chair was in its usual cor- 
ner, and his quiet face-had an expres- 
sion pathetic to see, as he shrank into 
the smallest possible space and thought 
of the many cold, dark days to come. 
Some one pushed his feet; he drew 
them closer. They were pushed again. 
Looking down, the soft, round pink and 


white face of a roly-poly baby smiled | 


into his, and two little fat arms were 


. Vifted with a gentle, pleading ‘‘coo” to 


‘be taken. Feeling somewhat as. old 
Simeon must have felt when he took 
“the holy Christ-child in- his arms, he 


“placed on his knee. his youngest an 


child, 
~< How strange that he had never no- 


‘ticed her before!.. How lovingly she 


nestled in his long empty arms, and | 


with what soft delicious pat she stroked 
his bright white hair ! 

“What is her name?’ he asked of the 
mother, whose wide black were re- 


garding them with surprise. 


"she answered, with: 


gentleness. “Effie :” The aged hand 
fell tenderly on;the ‘silky of) hair. 
The name of his only daughter and best 
beloved child! 
ing soul looked from the blue baby. eyes 
before him! A foolish fancy, perhaps; 
but, ah, the peace and pera an it 
brought 


pa grew with her 
her chair must be cain 


his; and how 


Surely her strong, loy- | 


was mot neglected! Before Effie’s. 
reign, the mother, in her haste to silence 
the. clamor of her ill-bred boys, would 

serve them first, and many a cokd morn- 
ing grandpa’s coffee would be entirely 
forgotten; and in consequence, the weak 
old man would leave the table with a 
sense of joss in his shivering frame. 
Never now. The baby’s sweet, clear 


a spoon on her tin plate, would be heard 
above all the clamor : 

‘“Ganpa |! Ganpa’s jink 

At length it became the custom to 
serve him first, and once he was sur- 
prised by hearing his unobservant son 
Say : 

“Don’t take that crust, grandpa; take 
the soft piece.” 

Finally it became the habit of the} 
family to save the best bits for the 
grandpa: One day the bustling daugh- 
ter-in-law put a little pitcher of cream 
at the old man’s plate for his coffee, 
and when he demurred, for the cbers 
used only milk, he was struck dumb by | 
one of his grandsons saying: _ 

, “Take it, grandpa, cream is none too 


good for you.” 


_ The winter so dreaded passed quickly 
away; for “grandpa’s corner—it was Ef- 
fie’s as well—had become the center of 
warmth and cheer. ‘Ihe whole family 
began to see him with the baby’s eyes; 
the boys gathered about the hitherto 
silent, shrinking old man, and were de- 
lighted with his dry speeches and funny 
stories. Once when the eldest son 


book, to make room for his pipe, Effie 
doubled her little fists and stamped her 
tiny feet in such a temper of indiynant 
reproaches that he retreated with pre- 
cipitation, anid that nook was ever after 
sacred to grandpa alone. 

One day, after the baby had begun to 


‘was not his first call, and although he 
had often seen the old man in his cor- 
ner he had merely noticed him by a 
nod, and confined his conversation to 
the rest of the family. This time Effie 
met him, led him to the corner, and 
said, as if showing a most precious treas- 
ure, ganpa,” 
chair near by as an invitation to be seat- 
ed. The young man blushed crimson 
when the gentle old man said: 

‘You must excuse baby; she thinks 
every one must notice her old grand- 
pa. 

But the young minister never after- 
ward forgot the deference due to the 
aged. 

Effie was nearly three years old hes 


came in and astonished the old man by 
Saying : 

“Grandpa, I am going over to Is- 
lington on business. Maybe you would 
like to go along, and see Uncle Jack’s 
folks. I will get up the light wagon, 
and you may take Effie.” 

Islington was only six miles away; it 


years he had longed to see this place 
once more, Scarcely a week passed but 
that some of his people went there, yet 
never until now had any thought of in- 
viting him. 

In those years many a dear friend had 
sickened and died, and now but few of 
the old acquaintances were left; but 
when he sat in the carriage with Effie 
at his feet, smiling and prattling, and 
at his side the grandson, cheerful and 
considerate of his comfort, and drove 
through the old scenes and familiar 
places swathed in the perfumed gold 
and tender green of early summer, he 
felt very near to Beulah Land, indeed, 
and almost in sight of the loved and lost 
companions of his youth, Would he 
ever forget that ride among the dear 
and never to-be-forgotten associationso f 
youth and early manhood P 


‘‘Jesse,” said grandpa, when they 
passed the graveyard where the loved 
companion of his life was buried, ‘I do 
not know as I ever said anything about 
it to any One, but when I die I should 
like to be buried here by your grand- 
mother.” 

“Die,” said Effie, taking the hard, 
wrinkled hand in her two chubby ones, 
and patting it softly—‘what is diz, 
ganpa P” 

“It is sleeping in the ground, deary, 
just as the seeds do, and waiting for 
spring to come.” 

“Now, ‘member, ganpa,” with two 
pink hands firmly clasped on his knee, 
and a look of unconquerable determin- 
ation in her blue eyes, ‘I seep wiv’'vo, 


Amen,” with an emphatic nod of her 
curly head. 

The past two years ‘of the dear old 
man’s life had been “full of blessings,” 
as he meekly said in the Friday even- 
ing prayer-meeting; but when he reach- 
ed home that night, fresh and cheery, 
from his ride, he was received by ev- 
ery member of the family with so much 
kindness iat his eyes grew moist with 
emotion. 

“Where bp was. Etfie’s ques- | 
tion the first thing next morning. —_- 

‘‘Grandpa is tired,” said the ‘mother; 

Later Effie came into the room with 


her blue ¢yes opened very wide. 


»“Mamma,” she said, think ganpa 
must be waiting for spring.” 
Efhe was; right: The cherished wish 
of the loving old’ man to see once again 
the dear old home of his youth had 
been gratified—the great All-father nev- 
er forgets and never refuses any sincere 
‘and sinless desire of one of his chil- 
‘dren—and he had no more to do but to 
wait in_ silence for the 


The work was 


at Finished; Beforé’ the end of sum- 


tones, emphasized by the drumming of | 


snarlingly pushed aside the old black. 


toddle ahout, the minister called. It 


one lovely June day the eldest grandson 


and.get up wiv’vo, forever and ever, 


| are placed. 


and then patted aj 


was gtandpa’s old home, and for six | 


and tries to make us hesitate, we might 


when quite young, and during its captiv- 


prets the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


fingers the little one said he did; and 
| Maclaren, 


‘the boy had informed the professor of 


| mutilated tree, and of his quest for the 


mer was as she had 
ed, with her dear old “ganpa. Grace 


“listen to what is said, and not 
imagine what might be said.” 

That “mothing is ever gained by fret- 
ting; still fess by nagging ” 

That we are to be pitied or congrat- 
ulated for our temperaments, rather 
than for the circumstances in which we 


That “the error of a moment often 
becomes the sorrow of a whole life.” 

That “we often unlock the door of 
fate with our own hands, and then 
throw away the key.” 

That ‘time is God’s most precious 
gift to his children.” e 

That “the worship of a | pure heart is 
an inspiration and a song.” 

To “keep closet skeletons within 
their closets, and not open the door to 
the world.” 

_ To be self reliant, and not take too 
much advice, but rather to depend on 
yourself. 

That ‘‘we all need to be more gentle 
and sympathetic and loving and hope 
ful towards one arother. We should 
pray more and blame less; we should be 
far more tolerant.” 

That “God keeps his choicest cor- 
dials for the time of our deepest faint- 
ings.” 

‘hat generous heart should scorn 
a pleasure which gives others pain.” 

That ‘the man who carries a doubt- 
ing, weary, saddened face, misinter- 


That, “if God has given you a spark- 
ling disposition, you should thank God, 
and cultivate it.” 

‘That “blessed are the sorrowful who 
carry a cheery face.” 

That “the world is full of sorrow; it 
needs cheer. It is full of cowardice; it 
needs courage; it wants a radiant, sing- 
ing Christianity.” | 

That “prayer is the key of the morn- 
ing and the bolt at night. ’—Catherine 
B. ]., in the Country Gentleman. 


GOD HAS FORGIVEN ME. 


Freddie W was five years old, 
and usually a good boy, but one day his 
mother was much grieved by his willful- 
ly disobeying her, and a cloud seemed 
hanging over them all the rest of that 
day. 

At bedtime Freddie knelt as usual at 
her knee to say his evening prayer, and 
when he came to the “Amen,” his 
mother said, ‘‘My boy, do you remem- 
ber what you did to-day? Have you 
told Jesus about it ?” 

Now, Freddie’s Sunday text that 
week had been, “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins”; and Mrs, W had tried to ex- 
plain to him very simply what this 
meant. 

Hie now answered eagerly, ‘But, 
mamma, dear, I have told him about it 
a long time ago. I went upstairs direct- 
ly and told him, and he’s forgiven me!” 

‘I am very glad, dear,” she answered; 
“but tell mother how you know he has.” 

A look of surprise came into the little 
face as he raised his eyes to hers, say- 
ing, “Why, he’s written tt down in the 
Bible so, and he’s never told a story yet\” 

Oh, simple faith of a child! Whata 
world of difficulty and doubt and specu- 
lation might be saved if only we older 
people could thus take God at his word! 
If only when Satan comes to tempt us, 


learn to say, ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved,” or, in the words of the child, 
‘‘He’s written it down in the Bible so, 
and he’s never told a lie yet ”— Youth's 
World. 


GEORGE AND HIS HATCHET. 


‘I have heard and read many pathet- 
ic stories,” said Senator Hoar, recently, 
‘but none of them ever awoke so much 


sad sympathy as one which Professor | 


Gallaudet related the other day. The 
Professor has a favorite pupil, a little 
deaf-mute boy, who is exceptionally 
bright. Mr. Gallaudet asked him if 
he knew the story of George Washington 
and the cherry tree. With his nimble 


then he proceeded to repeat it. The 
noiseless gesticulations continued until 


the elder Washington’s discovery of the 


mutilator. ‘When George’s father ask- 
ed him who hacked his favorite cherry 
tree,’ signaled the voiceless. child, 
‘George put his hatchet in his left 
hand — 

** Stop,’ interrupted the professor, 
‘Where did -you get your authority for 
saying he took the hatchet in his left 
hand ?’ 

“6 ‘Why,’ responded the boy, who 
knew nothing of speech, “he needed his 
right hand to tell his father that he cut 
the tree’ | 


owns a pet catamount. It was caught 
ity it has been ‘reduced to a degree of 
docility which enables its present owner 
to fondle and play with it, not without, 
however, a degree of consideration as 
to which way he strokes the cat’s fur, 
for the natural fergciousness of his na- 
ture, even after a year’s imprisonment 
and training, is easily’ aroused. He is 
Times. 


May sound: ‘but: I 
| that itis harder ‘to love our neighbor 
perfectly ‘than. love 


hope to climb; duty is the path that all 


God.—-Henry. 


mere idea, but a concrete and living 


| profoundest necessities of the soul. 


to the Bible for counsel and encourage- 


season—some text which has the ap- 


knew all about me, and who foresaw ex- 


Georgia man | 


‘life. In the one case there ‘is an open 


grows and. blossoms, yielding the fra- 


 God.— Jean 


Grom 


_GLEANINGS. 


‘conduct is the mother of ‘gayety. 


No one is as happy, as ‘teaisotiable, as 
virtuous, as amiable, as a true Christian. 
—Pascal. 


Knowledge is the hill which few may 


may tread.— Lewis Morris. 

Look upon the bright side of your 
condition; then your discontents will 
disperse. Pore not upon your losses, 
but recount your mercies.— Watson. 

As the soil, however rich it may be, 
can not be productive without culture; 
so the mind, without cultivation, can 
never produce good fruit.—Seneca. 


~ To be always intending to lead a new 


| 


life, but never to find time to set about | 


it, is as if a man should put off eating 
and drinking from ‘one day to another 
till he is starved and destroyed.—Z¢#/ot- 
son. | 


Many will find gifts at their Father's 
table at the great marriage feast of the 
Lamb which they never knew they were 
to have, and some which they fancied 
were lost irrevocably on earth.—<XAzngs- 
ton. | 

A whole night passed in prayer, in 
the middle of Christ’s ministry, is fol- 
lowed by a formal choosing of his twelve 
disciples, and an inauguration sermon 
in the presence of multitudes.—Szshop 
Warren. 


The consolation of God, the joys of 
the Holy Ghost, are these still waters 
by which the saints are led—streams 
which flow from the tountain of living 
waters and make glad the city of our 


Morality without religion is only a 
kind of dead reckoning—an endeavor 
to'find our place on a cloudy sea by 
measuring the distance we have to run, 
but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies.—Longtellow. 


The growth of grace is like the pol- 
ishing of metals. ‘here is first an opaque 
surface; by and by you wil! see a spark 
darting out, then a strong light, till at 
length it sends back a perfect image of 
the sun that shines upon it.—/ayson. 


It is the honey .in the glass, and not 
the elegance of the glass, that draws the 
bees; and it is the power otf the gospel 
in the hearts and lives of its professors, 
and in the preaching of the pulpit and 
labors of the pastor, which gives the 
Word success.—Congregatonalist. 


An excellent way to strengthen char- 
acter 1s to cultivate candor to acknowl- 
edge it when you are wrong. It will 
inspire self-confidence, open the door of 
knowledge for you, and you will have 
the sweet consciousness of always being 
right in excluding at once all the spurts 
of wrong. 


To act with common sense according 
to the moment is the best wisdom I 
know; and the best philosophy is to do 
one’s duties, to take the worid as it 
comes, to submit respectfully to one’s 
lot, to bless the goodness that has given 
us so much happiness with it, whatever it 
is, and to despise affectation.— Wadlfole. 


In what littie, low, dark cells of care 
and prejudice, without soaring 
thought or melodious fancy, do poor 
mortals forever creep! And yet the 
sun sets as gloriously bright as it ever 
did on the temples of Athens, and the 
evening star rises as heavenly pure as it 
rose On the eyes of Dante !—J/argare¢ 
fuller. 


That which satisfies the deepest wants 
of the heart is not an abstraction or a 


person whom it can trust and love, 
This demand is fully met in Jesus 
Christ. He is a Person who can be 
loved, admired and adored, and who, 
when thus treated, completely meets the 


The one condition of the Christian 
churches doing their Christian work is 
that they shall be clothed and filled with 
God’s spirit. Do not let us rely on 
machinery; do not let us rely on exter- 
nals; do not. let us rely on advertising 
tricks which might do very well for a 
cheap shop, but are all out of harmony 
with the work that we have to do; but 
let us rely on this, and on this alone.— 


There is no heck in the watid that SO 
fully meets our needs in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life as does the Bible, and this 
is one of the reasons why we should 
accept it as a divine revelation. The 
brilliant Henry Melville said, ‘It mat- 
ters not what may be my condition, or 
of what sudden and unlooked for re- 
| volutions I may find myself the subject, 
let me be only in the habit of applying 


ment, and I shall always find a word in 


pearance of having been written on pur- 
pose for myself, the thought of one who 


actly the message I should need.”— 
Caristian World. 


Thousands live unconscious of the 


spiritual influences about them. They 
see others growing in grace and putting 
on Christ, and wonder how it is they 
make so great progress in the divine 


door, a willing, seeking heart, looking to 


Christ for help and deliverance from the |, 


world; in the other resistance to the 
guidance of the . Spirit, unconscious it 
may be, but sufficient resistance to get 


profit out. of the means. which God |. 


gives for the nourishment. of the soul. 


It is the flower turned. to the sun and |: 


surrounded. by. a pure atmosphere which 
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President, 
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-GONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONS CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


| FIRST CHURCH—Southeast ‘corner Post 

_ and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 

and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 

school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schuols at 9:30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
-between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 

Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, If A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor Sunday services, II 

A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev, 
_ J.B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 

I2:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M. | 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates. — President — 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Cong: egational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. |. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
Secretary, Mrs. H. 


street, Los Angeles; 


K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, | 


Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. T. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 


Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs, J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev.. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.— Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. Ww. T. U.—1 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.——420 Post 
street, San Francisco, Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President-——Lizzie R. Story.  Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 

ert 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough, 

Commmpantional Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer——-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager——-Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
Rev. Loyal L. Wirt,. Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Mission Society. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 


Sather Banking Company's, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D , Rev. A. F. 


Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washifigton street, Chicago, Il. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K.. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 


D.D., Rev. F F. Woodbury, D.D. | 


Rev, H. Hammond | 


New West Education Commission.— 
151 Washington street, Chicago. President 
Hale. ~Secretary=-Rev. Charles 

Bliss, 151 Washington Street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm H. Hubbard, Che Rookery 
Chicago, 

ey Society of the Swedish Con- 
erege’ tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 

hitting street, Chicago. | 
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15 Polk Street. 
Near Market 8f. 
Telephone No. 32 


Grass BenpinG 


STAINING, 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMERICAS’ 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, - #10.071,509 65. 
Losses paid in 70 years, 864,68 1,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELt., City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


- THE -:- 


HOUSEHOLD RANGE. 


erfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
iin erful Ventilated Uven, which roasts al} 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in ope-ation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
Ga<oline and Wil *toves, for heating 
Azate Ware. ‘Tron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. 
and Tinning. 


JOHN F. MYERS & 


863 MARKET S8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel: 


EDWARD OARLSON, J. ©. UUBRIEB. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfactaring Company, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cos. Stevenson Ecker 


Wm. SILEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Aut or Puotoerarsico Work ExzcurzsD 
THe Best STYLE aT | 
LOWEST Prioxs. 


07” The very best Cabinet Photographs $8 
per dozen. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEAL? RS IN 


Ee 


Cheese, Fggs, L4:d, Hams. Bacon. Pickles, 
oney and Cranverries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 «enter Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupunt, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRaNcisco 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO TH 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'NG c2 


CATALOGUE W'T 500 TEST MOWwALS 


Illustrated catalogues en application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 


Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 
American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H. O. Pinneo, , 
59 Bible House, New York. Secre for 
alifornia-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 


Rooms, C House, Boston. 
retaries—Rev. N. G..Clark, D.D., Rev. E..K, 
Alden, D.D., Rev. mows ail Smith, D.D. 
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Our Hope Is in Thee. 


We hope in thee, O God! 
The day wears on to night; 
Thick shadows lie across our world; 
In thee alone is light. 


We hope in thee, O God ! 
The fading-time is here; 

But thou abidest strong and true 
Though all things disappear. 


We hope in thee, O God ! 
Hope fails us everywhere; 
But since thou art in all that is, 
+» Peace takes the hand of care, 


We hope in thee, O God ! 

In whom none hope in vain; 
We cling to thee in love and trust, 
_ And joy succeeds to pain. 


—Marianne Farningham. 


THE ANDROMEDA’S GHOST, 


BY U. S. PARSONS. 


One bright morning in the early part 
of May, 1869, the good ship Andro- 
meda \ay ready in New York harbor to 
start out On a long voyage. Although a 
large craft of graceful form, the Axdro- 
meda showed signs of age and looked 
as though she had seen her best days. 
Standing on her deck, or peering into her 
cabin, an old and experienced seaman 
could readily see that she had at one 
time been engaged in the East India 
trade. In the palmy days of travel by 
sailing crafts, she, doubtless, sailed the 
waters without a rival. 

This was to be my third voyage in 
her in the capacity of first mate. I had 
become well acquainted with every work 
and corner of the old vessel, and in my 
leisure hours used to wander about be- 
tween her decks with the vain hope of 
finding some relic of by-gone days. I 
had come to regard the old ship with 
much the same feeling as I would a 
tomb—a silent witness to the mutability 
of human affairs. It was while in these 
fits of moralizing that I used to try and 
picture former scenes on the ship. I 
seemed to see the old vessel once more 
laden with a cargo of fabulous riches; 
again, her decks were crowded with 
British peers and soldiers, some laughing 
and talking, some reading and others en- 
joying their pipes in easy chairs,and gazing 
dreamily off over the placid seas. Again, 
I fancied them, with their wives and 
children, surrounding the well-spread 
table, drinking the health of their sturdy 
captain, and wishing him many a safe 
and prosperous voyage in his good ship. 
But these scenes of the imagination were 
a strong contrast to the busy spectacle 
on her deck the day preceding our de- 
parture from New York. Officers and 
men were all busy preparing for the 
coming voyage. 

While standing on the wharf, and 
about to embark in one of the ship’s 
boats, I was accosted by an old man 
with thin, gray locks and a_ haggard, 
dissipated look. He was poorly clad, 
and leaned heavily on an old cane for 
support. 

‘‘Where’s the ship yonder bound ?” 
he asked, pointing to the Andromeda. 

“Up the Mediterranean to Palermo,” 
replied. 

_ *What’s the name of her captain ? ” 

“Edward Hosmer.” 

At the sound of the captain’s name, 
he gave a visible start and grew pale; 
then, taking no further notice of me, 
he turned on his heel and slowly walked 
away. The uneasiness of manner which 
the man betrayed, his unpleasant coun- 
tenance and peculiar tone of voice 
aroused in my mind a feeling of sus- 
-picion. After reaching the ship I busied 
myself with preparations for the voyage, 
but every way I turned the figure of the 
wretched old man came up before my 
gaze, and again the sound of his half- 
defiant, half-desperate tone of voice 
echoed through my brain. ‘‘What was 
his object in questioning me?” I ask- 
ed myself again and again. ‘Why did 
so slight an occurrence cause me to have 
presentiments of coming evil?” I tried, 
however, to forget the incident, and 
comforted myself with the thought that 
the following day would see us far out 
in blue water. 

The next morning Captain Hosmer, 
as good a captain as ever walked the 
quarter deck, came on deck. He was 
warmly received by all the crew, every 
one of whom reverenced and respected 
him. His arrival was the signal for our 
departure, and not many hours: elapsed 
before we were bowling along over the 
waters of the Atlantic. Of course, I 
said nothing to the Captain of the in- 
cident that happened before we left New 
York, and fcr the first few days my mind 
was at ease. 

On the fourth night of our voyage, I 
was preparing to turn in when I saw, by 
the faint light of the moon which strug- 
gled through the open port hole, a figure 
glide softly through the doorway, and 
gradually recede from me. I am not 
superstitious and do not believe in 
ghosts, but the form that passed befcre 
me seemed not to be composed of flesh 
and blood My first impulse was to 
chase the retreating figure, but, knowing 
that if it were a thief I had no proof of 
the fact, I resolved so wait for a second 
visit from him, and then, if any one on 
board was engaged in midnight pilfering, 
he could be caught inthe act. Striking 
a light, I found, after examination, that 
my possessions were all asI had left 
them. 

Twice on subsequent occasions, dif.- 
ferent ones on board reported having 
seen, late at night, a form loitering in 
the neighborhood of the captain’s state- 
room, and again retreating slowly and 
disappearing i in the vicinity of the fore- 
castle. The captain and all hands were 
extremely puzzled over this noiseless, 


harmless ghost that appeared in the dead 
hours of night, left things untouched, 
and disappeared like vapor before the 
eyes of the witness. Some consternation 
was created among the sailors, who, be- 
ing more or less superstitious, predicted 
all manner of evil before the fod of the 
voyage. One of the more inventive hor- 
rified his shipmates by telling strange 
stories of a murderous encounter in 
which an old man lost his life, and that 
once in five years, in the fifth month of 


| the year, his shade visited the scene of 


the crime. 

Captain Hosmer decided to have every 
part of the ship constantly watched to 
discover, if possible, the hiding-place of 
the midnight wanderer. We had nearly 
reached the end of our voyage, and the 
ghostly visitor not having put in an ap- 
pearance, a thorough search of the ves- 
sel was made, and the watch instituted 
by the captain was discontinued. 


One night, accompanied by one of the 
crew, I descended into the steerage for 
some article, and just as my foot reach- 


we heard sounds of groaning issuing 
from the darkness in the direction of the 
stern. Taking the lantern from the hands 
of my companion, and bidding him fol- 
low me, we walked in the direction 
whence the sounds came. Holding the 
lantern high above my head, we were 
horrified at discovering the emaciated 
form of an old man doubled up on the 
floor and lying face downwards. 

“He must have fallen down the steer- 
age-ladder yonder, Ben,” I suggested. 

“Most likely, sir,” answered my com- 
panion. 

Turning the unfortunate man over, we 
tried to ascertain how badly he was In- 
jured. 

“Where are you hurt ?” Ben asked in 
a sympathetic tone. 

“My back! my back!” he groaned, 
in answer to the question. At that 
moment the light shone full in his face 
—oh, horrors! I saw the face of the 
man who stood on the wharf the day be- 
fore our departure from New York. 

We raised the sufferer’s head and 

shoulders. This act seemed to relieve 
him. By this time the captain, whom 
we had summoned, arrived. 

‘What does this mean, Mr. Gates?” 
he asked. 

‘It means, sir,” said I, “that we dis- 
covered our ghostly shipmate.” 

The captain ordered the old man to 
be conveyed to a berth. Everything 
possible was done to relieve his suffer- 
ings. After seeing that his wants were 
attended to, Iresumed my work. Great 
was the surprise shown by the crew over 
the discovery of the man, and all mar- 
veled how he could have remained con- 
cealed so long. 

The next day the man was apparently 
a little better, but toward evening he be- 
came worse, and at eight o’clock ex- 
pressed a desire to see Captain Hosmer. 
At the sight of the stalwart captain, the 
sufferer became singularly affected, mov- 
ing his white lips in a nervous manner, 


and attempting to raise his arm in an 


attitude of defense. When the captain 
sat down by his side, and good naturedly 
waited to hear what the sufferer wished 
to say, he became calmer. Captain 
Hosmer motioned me to stay, when I 
rose to go. I obeyed, and was present 
when the sufferer, in a feeble voice, gave 
utterance to the following confession: 
“Twenty years ago, I embarked in a 
vessel bound for Liverpool. I was then 
a wild, uncontrollable youth of little 
more than twenty years of age, possess- 
ing a fair education and splendid oppor- 
tunities, The commander of our ves- 
sel was a pleasant, good-natured man 
when everything pleased him, but he 
possessed a quick temper over which he 
had no control. Under its baneful in- 
fluence the genial, smiling gentleman 
was instantly changed into a_ harsh, 
brutal and unrelenting tyrant. Those 
on board, best acquainted with him, were 
well aware of his liability to fits of vio- 
lent temper and avoided displeasing him 
in any way. Among my messmates was 
a young man of my ownage, a careless, 
though good-natured fellow, whom I 
learned to like very much, This young 
man, by some act of insubordination, 
aroused the anger of our captain, who 
ordered tha culprit to be tied to a 
stancheon in the steerage for twenty- 
four hours. 

“IT knew that my friend was getting a 
punishment he well deserved, but, never- 
theless, I allowed this act to arouse in 
my mind the most intense hatred of our 
captain. I resolved that, as soon as it 
became dark, I would release the pris- 
oner from his uncomfortable position, 
and he was foolish enough to allow me 
todo so. But my plans were not well 
laid I was detected in the act of cut- 
ting the ropes that bound the prisoner. 
If the captain was angry before, he was 
doubly so now. Bursting with rage, he 
kicked and beat me unmercifully, and 
then, tying me in a barrel with his own 
hands, ordered the barrel to be securely 
lashed to the cross-trees. There I was 
compelled to remain for two days and 
three nights. At the end of this time 
the ship sighted land, and the barrel 
containing me was lowered to the deck. 
Crawling from the barrel, I tried to rise 
to my feet, but could not. I sank ex- 
hausted to the deck. I was placed ina 
berth by my friendly shipmate. While 
lying in bed I vowed that I would have |. 
revenge on my persecutor if I lost my 
life in the attempt. 

“Knowing that he had a large sum of 
money on board belonging to himself, 
and having learned that he intended 
soon to quit the sea and embark in some 
private enterprise on shore, I decided 
that I would rob him of this money, ‘and 


thereby defeat his plans for the future. 


ed the last step on the steerage-ladder, | 


“Neither usage,” 


Lying there, concocting my devilish | 


scheme for revenge, I actually laughed 
when I thought how dismayed the cap- 
tain would be over his loss. Ah! little 
did I then know what I was laughing 
at. | 
“Our vessel had been in port but a 
few hours when the commander went 
on shore; in fact, the ship remained 
nearly deserted, for the sailors were giv- 
en a short leave of absence. I awaited 
my opportunity. The captain kept his 
money in a small iron chest, I knew, for 
I was well acquainted with his habits 
and methods. I knew where I could 
find the box when in his apartments, but 
was puzzled to know how I could gain 
entrance to his room. I now felt quite 


strong, so I arose and walked in the]. 


direction of the captain’s room. To my 
surprise I found the door unlocked, and 
listening to hear if any one was near, I 
stealthily opened the door, and, with 
noiseless step, entered the room. I saw 
the box, instantly seized it, and fled to 


my own berth.” 
( Zo be continued dq). 


WHY WESTERN ‘ ? 


By way. of pointing a joke a recent 
funny writer supposes the case of two 
“western grangers” who blew out the 
gas at a hotel and waked up in glory. 
Now, why should this blunder be sad- 
dled upon Western grangers any more 
than Eastern ones? As a matter of fact 
there are people to-day in the State of 
New York not so very far from the big 
city itself who never saw a gas jet. 
There are counties in New York State 
where the inhabitants are still twenty- 
five miles from the nearest railroad, and 
where they are as primitive and “green” 
as the people of the most benighted dis- 
tricts of the West. Undoubtedly they, 
too, would blow out the gas in a hotel 
and wake in glory. 

It is a fact that the persons who make 
the greatest success in New York itself 
are either from the West or from the 
farms of New England—people who are 
as corn fed in their antecedents as a 
prize beef at a State fair. It is a fact 
that the boys who are to be America’s 
future money kings, statesmen, scholars 
and writers are mostly now running 
barefoot over the hills in the country, 
taming wild colts and doing. farm 
“chores,” 

Finally, there is just one more fact : 
The cities of the West have broader 
streets, more spacious parks, more miles 
of electric railroad and lighting wire, 


better public schools and handsomer 


buildings in proportion to their size than 
the older cities of the East.—Jla@/e Hour. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 


As to the English of the future, who 
knows what the years may bring forth ? 
The language is alive and growing and 
extending on all sides, to the grief of the 
purist and the pedant, who prefer a 
dead language that they can dissect at 
will; and that has come tothe end of 
its usefulness The existence of Briti- 
cisms and of Americanisms and of Aus- 
tralianisms is a sign of healthy vitality. 
said Professor Free- 
man, after contrasting certain Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms, ‘“‘can be said to 
be in itself-better or worse than the 
other. Each usage is the: better in the 
land in which it has grown up of itself.” 
An unprejudiced critic, if such a one 


could haply be found, would probably | 


discover an equality of blemish on 
either side of the ocean—more precis- 
ion and pedantry on the one side, and 
more daring carelessness on the other. 
To declare a single standard of speech 
is impossible.—Brander Matthews in 
Harpers Magazine. 


UNION WITH CHRIST. 


_ As the old Hebrew from amidst his 
smoking altars saw Christ as the “Lamb 
slain,” we, from amidst our charged and 
quivering batteries, see Him as the vital- 
izer of the life of man at whose touch 
he becomes a living soul in Eden, and 
at whose touch he becomes a living soul 
now. He is the imparter of spiritual 
life, the battery that charges the world. 
“T am come that men might have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” “In 
Him we live and move and have our 
being.” He makes men live with a new 
vitality. He is the heart of the spiritual 
universe. Asthe wire cut loose from 
the battery cannot speak, so the soul 
cut loose from Christ is dead. And as 
the wire to live must be joined to the bat- 
tery, so the soul to. live must be joined 
to Christ. The union must be an abid- 
ing one, if the life is to continue. Per- 
sonal present contact with Christ is the 
condition of all spiritual life. Faith is 
not simply .an intellectual conception; 
it is the soul-clasp of the living person- 
ality. Every element of spiritual vital- 
ity must come from Christ——Rev. Geo. 
B. Vosburgh. 


A Curious Fact. body of ev- 
ery spider contains four little masses 
pierced with a multitude of impercept- 
ible holes, each hole permitting the 
passage of a single thread; allthe threads, 
to the amount of 1,000 to each mass, 
join together where they come out, and 


make the single thread with which the 


‘spider spins its web; so that what we 
call the spider’s thread consists of more 
than 4,000 united. — Selected. 


Entertain no long: g-discourse with any, 


but if you can, bringin something to | 


| cation of the treaty by the Senate, was 


ter into a formal treaty whereby we de- 


| estop themselves as a nation, from ob- 


ates in that continent. * * 


favorite drink at Constantinople, and 


The Postoffice department has notified 
all American terminal postoffices, de- 
signated as exchange postoffices with 
Canada, to refuse to certify money or- 
ders or to forward registered letter, pay- 
able to, and directed to the “‘clome Fas- 
cinator Company, Montreal, Canada,” | 
and to return the same to the offices of 
origin, marked “fraudulent” This ac- 
tion has been taken because the inspect- 
ors of the postoffice department have 
ascertained that the parties named are 
conducting a fraudulent business in 
connection with the publication of a 
monthly magazine called the Home 
Fascinator, which claims to distribute 
valuable prizes among its subscribers. 
Some very interesting correspondence 
between the Chicago Congregational 
Club and Senator Chandler, relative to 
the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
treaty of the European powers regarding 
Congo State matters, at its last session, 
was made public here this week, The 
Senator, who had been reported as be- 
ing one of the opponents of the ratifi- 


asked to give his views on the subject, 
and he did so at length. I quote from 
his letter: ‘It gives me pleasure to be 
able to state to you my own ideas on the 
treaty. An unwise attempt has been 
made to attribute to those opposing it in 
its present form an _ unwillingness to 
promote the suppression of the slave 
trade and the use of intoxicating liquors 
in Africa. There is not, in my belief, 
any just foundation for such an asser- 
tion, * * * The whole point is, 
‘Shall the United States, as a prelimin- 
ary to such expression and request, en- 


clare our approval of the seizure and 
partition of the continent of Africa by 
its European conquerors, and forever 


jecting to such seizure and partition or 
endeavoring to arouse against the subju- 
gation of Africa the righteous indigna- 
tion of all Christian people. President 
Harrison and Secretary Blaine were, un- 
doubtedly, in consenting to the treaty, 
actuated by the same worthy motives 
which control the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Club; but they surely cannot have 
weighed with care certain declarations 
of the treaty which especially state that 
the United States is equally interested 
with the other sixteen powers, not mere- 
ly in the suppression of the slave trade 
and of the rum traffic in Africa, but also 
in all the measures adopted by those 
other powers for increasing their posses- 
sions and strengthening their protector- 
quite satisfactorily appears to my mind 
that the United States ought not to en- 
ter into a formal treaty which not only 
makes no protest against the recent par- 
titioning of Africa, but expressly ap- 
proves the partitioning by declaring the 


| of the day, while sipping their cups of 


was carefully nursed, and from this all 
the coffee now found» in the Western 


Hemisphere derives its origin. 
The Persians immediately adopted 


the drink, and it became the fashion- | 


able beverage of Paris. It could.only 
be indulged in by the wealthy few, as 
the price was exorbitant. It is stated 
that a sum equivalent to $15,000 per 
year was expended for supplying the 
daughter of Louis XV with the bever- 
age. The English owe Mr. 
a Turkey merchant, their knowledge of 


1650, brought to England a Greek 
youth, who used to prepare the drink 
for his master; the latter, however, find- 
ing that the novelty began to attract too 
many visitors to his house, gave the boy 
his liberty, and enabled him to open a 
coffee-house on his own account. 

At first it met with violent opposition; 
it was denounced as “hell drink,” “hell 
poison,” etc. A heavy tax was impos- 
ed upon it by the legislature, but, not- 
withstanding all opposition, the beverage 
constantly gained ground, and coffee- 
houses were as plentiful in London as 
at Constantinople. 

Across the water the custom jumped, 
and the infant United States commenc- 
ed to nourish its strength from the 
coffee-pot, and in.no place in the world, 
probably, are the influences. more 
healthful, the effects more happily dis- 
played, than in this country, especially 
at the Old French Market in New 
Orleans. The coffee venders are dis- 


tributed through the market-place and | 


streets, and are kept as busy as bees 
supplying cups of coffee to the Euro- 
pean, Creole, New Englander, Western- 
er, who, standing side by side in the 
open street, forget caste, and sip the 
nectar. 

The coffee-houses of New York are 
intimately associated with the history of 
the city. Here were gathered the lead- 
ing literary, professional and mercantile 
men, who discussed the leading topics 


coffee. 

But the coffee house is a thing of the 
past. The more pretentious club house 
has taken its place, and the lovers of 
coffee are forced to the restaurant for 
their favorite drink.— Selected. 

CHRISTIANITY THE REMEDY FOR 

SOCIAL EVILS. 


If Christianity were universally adopt- 
ed, all social evils would vanish; there 
would be few very rich persons; com- 


would be worthy of abundant sympathy 
and help, which they would receive. 
At a meeting of socialists at the grave 
of Carl Marx, celebrating the anniver- 
sary of his death, one of the speakers 
declared, ‘‘The three things which the 
world needs are solidarity, energy, and 


United States to be equally interested 
therein. The possessions acquired by 
European powers in Africa, almost with- 
out exception, have been obtained by 
shedding the blood of innocent natives. 
* * * TI am confident that the 
reaty will be withdrawn from the Sen- 
ate, and either not submitted again or 
presented with an amendment guarding 
against such inference as would surely 
be drawn from its eae in its pres- 
term. 


"HISTORY OF COFFEE. 


Although we are all familiar with 
coffee as a beverage, yet comparatively 
few of us know the history of its origin, 
where it was first grown, when introduc- 
ed, how cultivated and cured. 

Accounts differ as to when, where 
and by whom coffee was first introduc- 
ed to civilization. An Eastern legend 
ascribes the discovery of the berry to a 
dervish, who, in the year 1285, being 
driven out of Mocha, was induced, in 
the extremity of hunger, to roast the | 
berries which grew near his hiding- 
place. He ate them, and steeping the 
roasted berries in water to quench his 
thirst, discovered their agreeable quali- 
ties. But a more authentic account 
states it was introduced into Arabia 
from Southern Abyssinia (where it is 
indigenous) by a Mohammedan high | 
priest, about the year 1,500. We are 
indebted to the Persians for the discov- 
ery of the roasting process, and as the 
merits of coffee as a beverage would 
have remained unknown without that, 
some authorities allow them the credit 
of being the first introducers. It con- 
tinued its course through Syria, and in 
the year 1554, we learn, it became the 


the oriental coffee-house was thronged 
night and day. The lowest classes | 
actually begged money for coffee, and it 
is stated that the refusing to supply a 
wife with coffee was admitted in law as 
a valid cause for divorce. Euro s | 
are indebted to the Dutch for their first | 
acquaintance with the coffee plant. 
This was brought about in the following 
manner: Some berries, which had in 
the first place been procured, were car- 
ried to the island of Java, and there 
planted. A specimen plant was sent 
home to Amsterdam in 1690 by Gov- 
ernor Wilson. This plant bore fruit, 
from which many young trees were 
propagated, and from this original most 
of the gardens of Europe and the East 
Indies are is aR to have been fur- 


that no human creatures will be found 


‘scheme which antagonizes Christianity 


ors.—Harfper’'s 


reason why the Czar of Russia wears a 
full beard and never permits himself to 


the present Czar. 


nished. 
In 1714 a plant was presbiited: by the 
Magistrates of Amsterdam to the 


self-sacrifice.” Self-sacrifice is another 
word for disinterestedness, and this needs 
Christianity; for, as F. D. Maurice, the 
English rector, socialist, and friend of 
Kingsley, said, “Be very sure of this, 


— 


saying sincerely ‘Our brothers’ on earth 
unless they have said previously Our 
Father which art in heaven.’ ” 
Prescriptions for the relief of symp- 
toms or for deadening sensibility to pain 
can at best serve but a temporary pur- 
pose. If, while serving that purpose, 
they direct attention from constitutional 


Edwards, | 
coffee. This gentleman, about the year | 


paratively few would be poor, and those | 


FOR 
Ayer’ s Sarsaparilla 


DEBILITY, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a certain cure, when the complaint origi | 


nates in impoverished blood. “I was a 


so reduced that I was unfit for work. Noth 
ing that I did for the complaint helped me 
80 much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few botties 
of 

I take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” — C. Evick, 4 > . 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR ERUPTIONS. 


And all disorders originating in impurity of | 
the blood, such as boils, carbuncles, or a 
blotches, salt-rheum, scald-head, 
sores, and the like, take only 


PREPARED BY 


DE. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Have you stood on the world famous * P1 
Rock,” or visited the historicscenesin aad? 


the follo 
ma | m Plymout 
an 

Plymouth 


Sketches about 


pat: H. W. Bicknell, in w by 


Pi outh,. — Sixteen 
eg gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome 


The story of the ee binding. eeply interesting, his- 


toricaily accurate; $1.25. 
Little Pi s at y L. B. 
nely illus clo 
Plymouth Rock >. 
Models of the famous Rock, 
35 and 50 cents each. 


ine Carver’s Chair.—Models of the Chair 
in the 1620, 25 cents. 
of Plymouth Rock, 
im Hell, Monument to 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 5 x8 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free, 
Piymouth Albuns, 31 Wiews, 25 cents. 
Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas. and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 
Agents wanted. 
A. Ss. BURB 


ANK, 
Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


The Stenograph 


A 


Writing Machine { 


‘Rapid, Accurate, 
Pimple. 


‘The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 


maladies, which, if left to themselves, 
will inevitably prove fatal, the good that 
they may do becomes infinitesimal in 
comparison with the evil. Reformers 
may or may not have doubts of the su- 
pernatural origin of Christianity, and 
may or may not openly ally themselves 
with any of its visible forms; but with- 
out its aid, directly or indirectly, any 


must be limited in its application and 
restricted in its duration to the lifetime 
of its founder or his immediate success- 


Fear of assassination is said to be one 


be shaved. The barber to the imperial 
family of Romanoff is, nevertheless, the 


grandson of Michael Guelabovski, who. 


declined, although offered a princely 
consideration, to cut the throat of the 
Czar Paul. This display of devotion ob- 
tained for the Guelabovski family ton- 
sorial distinction atscourt, although it 
has never won the entire —, of | 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first-class school. 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. I+ is 
gaining rapidly in strength and 


Rend for catalogue to 


saan systems require. All its work is uni- 
and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in 
light. It can be ured upon the lap in a public 
asrembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 


er. Weecl 


that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan. as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual... $25 00 


Instruction. 50 00 


This includes the machine, the handsome 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 

FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our or Ev- 
oning Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 


+ many large business houses here, our — 


scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 


lack bright, well-educated young people 


fill all the positions offered us. 
03” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 


8 & 6 Front , near Markets 8t., 8. F. 
346 North Market 8t., Los Angeles. 


Fairbanks 


7 ‘FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


316 & 318 Market 8t., 8. F. 


No. 4 SEXTH STREET, 8. wi 
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Watches cleaned, $1; 
All work wa)rant 
elry repairing a specialty. 
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CIFIC: SAN FRA NCISCO, UAL. 
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WEDNEsDAY, AuGusT 19, 


Highest of ali m Power—U. S. Gov't Rep: 57, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


“all ng 


FRUM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


A-large and sympathetic audience as- 
sembled in the First church last Thursday 
motning to attend the funeral services of 
Willie J. Steel, whose body had been 
found two days before on the ocean 
beach, near where the drowning occur- 
red. The body was not in a condition 
to be seen, yet it is a great comfort to 
his friends that it was recovered. The 
services were conducted by Professor H. 
A. Shorey, who gave a faithful account 
of the beauty of the young man’s life, 
and the cheerful willingness with which 
he always took hold of any duty assigned 
him, and in closing said: eee 

Two weeks ago last Sunday evening 
young Willie ushered in the left aisle. 
As I entered he expressed his pleasure 
with the morning sermon, and it struck 
me with peculiar force that one so young 
should have been so particularly impress- 
ed with a sermon so suggestive of death. 

can_tell. but. what the sad fate 
so soon to befall him was intuitively sug- 
gestive to his mind, and thus vividly im 
pressed upon it the importance of the 
morning sermon, ‘To die is gain’? As 
Christ said of Nathaniel, so.can we say 
of Willie, ‘He is one in whom there 
was no guile’” 

Allusion was then made to the de- 
ceased, and of his value in all matters 
pertaining to church work, and the so- 
cieties connected therewith. He was al- 
ways active, always willing. Whether as 
usher, as member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, as a member of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, or in 


any other capacity, he was always useful 


and efficient in a marked degree. 

His short life was characterized by the 
noblest manifestations of pure manhood, 
and he had nothing to conceal or to be 
ashamed of, for he was ever gentle and 
courteous to all with whom he came in 
contact. 

‘‘When his usefulness is considered, 
the question arises in our minds: ‘Why 
was one cruel wave allowed to snatch 
such a life away?’ Let us wait and 
watch the coming events for the answer. 
In God’s providence nothing is done in 
vain ; nothing goes haphazard ; there are 
no mistakes. 

** Possibly, had he lived, he might have 
met some terrible experience, or have 
encountered some disaster, which he was 
thus taken away to be saved from suffer- 
ing. His short life of twenty years may 
yet be rounded out into a glorious man- 
hood—a work beyond the sky, 

‘‘The next life is, in many respects, 
like unto this, only better and purer, with 
an uplifting activity and a refining influ- 
ence. Willie was wanted in heaven for 
a special work, and he has gone to fill 
the position. “There may not be ushers 
wanted there ; they may not have similar 
societies to the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Christian Endeavor; but a place was 
waiting for him, and he will fill it credit- 
ably there, even as he was faithful here. 
He has there taken up his life position 
instead of completing his duties on earth. 

“Young people, remember that his 
twenty years of life, so nobly lived, have 
not been in vain, for they stand a monu- 
ment for your guidance, to encourage and 
cheer you in your life duties. 

‘‘ Fare thee well, beloved of God and 
man. ‘Thy manhood had hardly opened 


the gates of activity ere thou wast called | 


away. The work thou didst so well we 


shall ever remember with pleasure. May ‘ 
thy glorious mantle fall upon others, who | 


shall take up here thy unfinished work so 
nobly commenced, and carry it onward to 
a full completion ! 

**We are here but a little longer, but 
in due time will be called above into the 
service of Christ, which is eternal life, 
blessed forevermore. Amen.” ; 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
funeral of Rev. A.L. Lindsley, D.D.,occur- 
red. He died the day before from injur- 
les received last Sunday at Union Ridge, 
Washington, by a team running away and 
throwing him out. From the hour of 
the accident until his death he remained 
unconscious. As no bones were broken, 
at first it was thought there was a possi- 


_ bility of his recovering. But owing to 


his advanced age, the shock was too 
great. Dr. Lindsley never was a strong 
man, yet he was in his seventy-fifth year, ' 
and was always an untiring worker, and, 
but for this untoward accident, probably 
would have lived a number of years lohg- 
er toserve the Master and bless the 
world. His was a long and most useful 


life. His nearly twenty-six years of per- | 


sistent and well-directed effcrt as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church in this 
city, with all the activities: growing out of 
that relation along the line of missionary 
effort, and the successful organization of 
many other churches in this city and 
throughout Oregon and Washington, al- 
together form a monument to his mem- 
ory more enduring than brass or marble. * 
At the time of the accident Dr. Lindsley | 


was at the little country church near his} 


farm, at the place above spoken of. His 
greetings to all were even more affection- 
ate and tender than usual. 
A number of German Methodists, who. 
had settled, in the neighborhood, were 


given a most cordial welcome. Not a 
great while ago he gave these people the 
ground upon which to erect a chapel, 
and this visit was one of the first he 
made to his farm since the gift had been 
accepted and built upon. Stout Presby- 
terian as he was, the writer can bear tes- 
timony, after an intimate acquaintance 
of twenty years, to his lively sympathy 
and interest in the progress of all other 
denominations. 

Asarule, figures afford rather dry read- 
ing, yet frequently they reveal truths 
which cannot be discovered otherwise. 
These truths are not always comforting, 
because they sometimes make it very 
plain that we have not “done what we 
could.” In order to show the amount 
per member contributed for benevolent 
purposes by Congregational churches in 
each State and Territory of the Union,the 
following table has been compiled from 
the last Year Book by your correspond- 
ent: 


Alabama...... $1 16 | Nebraska...... 2 31 
Arizona...... 2 11 | Nevada ...... 1 70 
Arkansas ...... 37 | New Mexico... 76 
California...... 4 20 | New Hampshire 2 87 
Colorado ...... 6 20 | New Jersey..... 4 74 
Connecticut.... 6 10 | New York..... 4 86 
District of Col.. 3 60 | North Carolina. 32 
2 80 | North Dakota.. 14 
Georgia,..... ‘ 30 | Oklahoma.... 30 
1.4. @ ... >... 2 42 
Indiana ..... . 2 40 | Pennsylvania... 71 
2 56 | Rhode Island... 7 20 
Kansas........ I 31 | South Carolina, 66 
Kentucky...... 65 | South Dakota... 2 25 
Louisiana...... 18 | Tennessee..... I 24 
Maryland...... 2 16 
Massachusetts... 6 51 | Vermont....... 2 28 
Michigan ...... ...... 1 
Minnesota ..... 10 84 | West Virginia... 62 
Mississippi... .. 57 | Washington.... 3 80 
Missouri, ...... 5 Wisconsin.... . 2 45 
Montana... <. I 56 | Wyoming...... 77 


The largest amount per member in 
any one State is in Maryland—$12.30; 
the lowest, Louisiana—18 cents; the 
average of all the States and Territories 
—$2.75. Fractions are omitted in this 
computation How does this compare 
with what other denominations are doing 
in the way of benevolent work ? 

There is room for marked improve- 
ment in giving among the churches of 
Oregon. Surely, we cannot afford to 
let our sisters on the north, and south, 
and east, lead us, as the figures indicate. 

Rev. W. C. Wise organized a Sunday- 
school of twenty-five members on Tide 
Creek, about twenty miles northwest of 
St. Helena, last Sunday, after a preach- 
ing service. A good deal of interest 
was manifested upon this occasion. This 
was the first religious service ever held 
in that vicinity. 


growing. The church foundation 1; 
laid, and the corner stone will be put in 
place on the 18th. : 

At Rainier the question of putting up 
a church is being agitated. The au- 
diences range from forty to sixty. An 
entertainment was held in the interest of 
the church, the other evening, which 
netted $24. Cails for the establishment 
of Sunday-schools are coming in from 
different quarters. Rev J. Staub is assist- 
ing Mr. Wise. A walk of ten miles, and 
even more, is a common thing with these 
brethren in getting from place to place 
in filling their appointments. 

Superintendent Clapp is with the Tu- 
alatin church to-day. 

Prof. H. A Shorey went to Albany 
last evening to supply the church there. 

General Secretary Jacks filled the pul- 
pit of the First church of this city this 
morning. He gave a most earnest and 
helpful discourse; his subject being, 
‘Spiritual Life; its Care and Develop- 
ment.” 

Pastor Clapp will be with us in a few 
days, and will resume his work on the 
first Sunday in September. | 
, Aug. 16, 1891. Gero. H. Himes. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


‘The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on. Thursday, August 6, 1891.. 

Announcement was made of the de 

‘cease of the Honorable Paul Dillingham 
of Vermont, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Sociéty,.and.a memorial minute 
was adopted by the Board. 
- ‘The committee appointed to prepare 
a minute concerning Robert Lewis, 
Esq., one of the managers, whose death 
| was announced at the meeting in July, 
presented their report; which was adopt- 

The Rev. Frank Russel, D.D., who 
represented this Society at the recent 
anniversary of the British and. Foreign 
‘Bible Society in London, reported that 
he had received the most cordial wel- 
come; and he also gave an interesting 
account of the action of the recent meet- 
ing of the Evangeiical Alliance held in 
Florence, concerning the imprisonment 
|of the Rev. Francis Penzotti, the So- 
ciety’s agent in Peru. : 

Upon recommendation of the Com- 
| mitttee on Distribution, grants of Bibles, 
Testaments and Portions, to the value 


| of about $15555, were made for distri-" 


bution and sale in the United States, in 


South America and in Africa. 


wder 


The interest at Scappoose is gradually 


| tion with the World’s Fair. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
Dear Paciric: If it was hard to 
write last week, amid coolness and beau- 
ty, how can my lazy pen get on now 
when suffering from a torrid wave. That 


heat which prostrated multitudes in New 
York, went nearly up to a hundred de- } 
grees here. In Northfield, in unven- 


tilated stores, business had to be aban- 
doned for a day or two. _Minnetonka’s 


yachts, steamers, cottages and bright 
waters are much appreciated. The 
morning dip is not enough. Twenty 
minutes’ soaking, until one gets cooled 
all through, are none too much. Chil- 
dren play for hours on the shore, and 
boy “kids” peel and dive, until couuting 
the swims is impossible. 

Professor Wright of Oberlin says the. 
declaration of science is that Minne- 
tonka shall dry up. The process is go- 
ing on, much: to the regret and incon- 
venience of the public. The shores 
grow muddy. Grass fills in the smaller 
bays; shoals appear; yachts grind on 
rocks. The lake is by no means ruin- 
ed. Deep bays give wide room for 
regattas. Some shores are perfect; but 
water no longer runs to Minnehaha. 
The wild rice has choked the channel, 
and rain has been insufficient tc wash 
it out. Such water as goes over the 
falls is the natural drainage of the val- 
ley, plus such springs as flow by the 
way. If Lieutenant Totten’s predic- 
tion of the end of the world does not 
come true this century, I predict that 
those three cities will some day tap Lake 


| Superior and bring water enough for 


their supply, and the filling of Lake 
Minnetonka ; if not from Superior, then 
from some of the numerous large lakes 
north of us, which might well die—be 
drained for the life of Minnetonka and 
Minneapolis. Business here has been 
quiet,” conservative men would say. 


“Awfully dull,” would be the verdict |. 


of boomers. But the most magnificent 
crops ever known to Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas are the prospect of this 
harvest, which has well begun. Men, 
sore-hearted from long struggles with 
misfortune, look to this grand crop to 
lift them from the depths. It is singu- 
lar how tithing men seem to know noth- 
ing of hard times. “A little that a 


righteous man hath is better than the | 


treasures of many wicked.” The tith- 
ing habit is better than a Riverside 
orange grove, a lot on Market street, or 
a mine 1n the mountains. 

Wayzata is a little town on the north 
shore of Lake Minnetonka. It is one 
of the oldest towns on the lake. It was 
not started as a temperance community, 
as Excelsior, opposite it, was, but has 
made creditable gains of late years. A 
neat church and a comely parsonage 
have helped toward this better state of 
things. A good parsonage invites a 
good minister. The Union helped 
toward these material foundations for 
Christian improvement. The people 
were glad to hear of the progress of 
church building on the coast. Said a 
Minnesotian, who has come back here to 
his trade, ‘I left a big piece of my heart 
over there.” Who can touch any con- 
siderable part of those golden shores 
and not find enchanting scenes which 
will stay in the heart. 


If I had brought away a sore heart] 


from Southern California, a letter from 
Pomona College would have healed 1t. 
As it is, my regard for that noble school 


is. simply increased by reciprocity. I] 


don’t know all that Mr. Blaine means 
by “reciprocity,” but I know what: I 
mean. The worldis captured for Christ 
when Christian workers pull together 
rather than apart. ‘Behold, how these 


Christians love one another !” is one sign | 


of evangelical life and growth. How 
any Christian Californian can do other- 
wise than delight in so bright and 
promising a young college is a marvel to 
me. It will grow. It ought to. It is. 
the star in the Southern cross which the 
constellation of your churches carries. 
May its teachers work in hope, setting 


their. pupils on fire with zeal that Cali- | 


fornia may be for Christ, and anticipat- 
ing the verdict of angels by the con- 
gratulations and co-operation of the good. 

Next Sunday Plymouth church hope 
to hear Dr. McLean tell of the London 
International Council and of the king- 
dom of Christ on the Pacific coast. 


Some folks wont spend that Sunday at | 


the lake. 

Riding into the city yesterday, I saw 
in the suburbs a little bird fluttering in 
the globe of a gaslight. He fluttered 
upward, but there was no egress that 
way, and he had not faith to droop his 


-wings and drop out. If not seen by the 


hurrying lamp lighter he would have 
been scorched to death in éarly evening. 
The lash of my whip gently drew him 
out, and he went chirping away to glad. 

How many dear youth are dazzled by 
the glitter of a great city, and get near 
danger and death. Their ways slip; 
they flutter. To droop a little, to take 
a humbler place and plan of life, is hard. 
The whip of trouble in a kind hand is 
needful. God’s hand is as kind in dis- 


What a privilege to minister to a 
man, a bird of paradise, and hear him 
go free—singing. ‘They that be wise 
shall shine as the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.” 


MINNEAPOLIS. | 
The Labor Assembly of Chicag« has 


decided to issue-a warning to the wor«- 
men of the world not to come there ™ | 


expectation of getting work in connec- 


cipline as in any other way—often kind- |} 


EpwIn S. WILLIAMS. | 


Germans, Austrians, Bohemians, Hungar- 
ians, or what-not, remember that in 
America they are Americans, or they are 
disloyal to their adopted country? .If 
their love for their fatherland is so very 
strong that they str.ve to retain the for- 
eign stamp on all occasions, why not re- 
turn to their old homes? . They are wel- 
come to go, Intelligent Americans of 
every nationality view with concern the 


must be Americans first of all in Ameri- 
ca, Or we are not wanted.— Zhe Jewish 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


The olive tree requires less care than any 
other known bearing tree, and in many parts of: 
Europe the tree is not pruned or cultivated; 
the general opinion there is that when once set 
out it can be left to take care of itself, but 
proper cultivation and pruning not only in- 
creases the yield, but also improves the quality 
of the olive, thus producing a fineroil. Dr. 
Thompson says that he saw the hills above An- 
tioch, Syria, covered with olive groves which 
had been neglected for fifty years, the large 
trees yielding from ten to ‘fifteen gallons of oil 
to the tree. | 


the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure is an antidote for malaria 
and all malarial diseases, whether generated by 
swamp or sewer. Neither quinine, arsenic, nor 
any other injurious drug enters into the compo- 
sition of this remedy. Warranted to cure fever 


friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 
wine. “Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


610 Montgomery ‘St., Room 2, 


3 SAN FRANCISCO. 


A full line of foreign and domestic goods. 
Prices rea-onable. | 


Good fit guaranteed. 


A thimblefal of Fraor weighs more than a 
pailful of ratory Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, | 
29 POST ST.,. - SAN FRANOISOO. 


MINERAL LAND AGENCY. 
Academy of Sciences Building. _ 
819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 
§AN FRANCISCO. | 

Our extensive a:d thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the ia- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. i. 

Mineral lands and mines examined. report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawing3 
made of the same. - Mining machiner 
supplies of all d-scriptions selec ed. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's and all other papers 
required in miniog drawn up in 
legally correct furm. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and miaes negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, @. L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. .Sec.& Treas. Manager. 


Our plan of doing business is to sell to ev- 
erybodv on the same basis; if one person 
buys carlosds. and anotber rivgile items, of 
course the large buyer saves in the cost of 
bandling, but we make’the same per cent. of 
profit as on the one who spends a single dollar 
with us. Hoth are our friends. and equally 
welcome. Whv sbould small buyers be 
charged more than organizations, a~s0Ccia- 
tiuns. combina'iu:s ar d aggregations of cap- 
ital, except as to quantity ? | 


FAVOR YOUR FRIENDS 


And those who look out for your interests in 
small or great matters, and you will profit by 
it. Ask fer our list of 10,000 articles at 


wholesale price (free). 
-« SIT CASH STORE, 
ean Francisco 


41G & tts e@ut *t.. 


Publishers’ Hopartment 


When will these gentlemen, be they | 


survival of the foreign taint, which means. 
bigotry, prejudice, and ignorance... We. 


Entered at the Postofice at San Francisco as 


For further information, apply at the office of 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 


Fred Wilson 


| church occasion. 


and | 


ee 


PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying — 

at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY. 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


i 


CHURCH FESTIVALS 


, Church Precentors, Choir Leaders and 
Sunday-school Superintendents are invited 
to write us of their wants for all 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Solo and Chorus Music is 
adapted to satisfy every possible want, and 
we wi'l take 
inquiries, fe send, withuvut charge,a de- 
ta led Catalogue of suitable music for every 
An unegnaled stock of 
Sheet Music and Music Books of every de- 
scription enables us to cover the enti'e field 
of vocal or irstrumental church music The 
United States mail facilities are so developed 
that we can deliver music at any one’s door 
without extra cost. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 WasHrNneton 
BosTon. 
Lyon & Healy. 
New York: C.H.Ditson & Co , 867 Broad 


way. 
PHILADELPHIA: J. E Ditson & Co., 1228 


Chestnut Street. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
| ‘THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 
NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
'8. F. in proportion to its assets than the average 
of companies favorably patronized, Raving fis 
agents seattered throughout the United States. 
ead Office, Companv’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA F., 
| W. Cor. Sansome. 
D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
President; B. pagmansy! e, Secretary; George H. 
Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Levison,Marine 


4 


-:- DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market at., = Booms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, 8. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 
mouth for many years, combined witb close 
practical study, I am competent to execute 
all branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
easv with anesthetics. All styles of plate 
work executed Natural expression restored. 
Gen'lemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 
teeth treated. | 
| Office Hours: 94.m to4Pp. mM, 


leasure in tuily answering all’ 


— 


| Ber. Buse & 


| Branch Store 


647 Market Street. 


PIANOS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336. KEARNY STREET, 


San Fea 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
‘TO CHOOSE PROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


i214 Mierket Street, 
above Taylor, 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘this favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Home comforts. (Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability gua'anteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27.00 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
to and from the 


large parti es. Free coach 


| 
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